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Little Barry, aged six, lost 
his mother (died) and 
father (deserted) when he 
was two. A well-meaning 
woman took him, but can- 
not keep him now. He is 
full of life, mischievous, 
and affectionate. Please 
; help us to give him his 
chance. 5/- will keep him 
for a week. THE WAIFS 
& STRAYS SOCIETY, Old 
Town ‘Hall, Kennington, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


USTRIA is passing through critical days,and sheshould against the growing encroachments of the army and bureau: 
not be left in doubt of the interest of this country in _ cracy. And so long as the war continues as favourably as 
her fortunes. Dr. Schuschnigg’s speech on February 24th, at present for Japan, it is a stand which has small prospects 
his first public reference to the Berchtesgaden conversations, of success. This week the Japanese armies can claim a 
was couched in language which compels admiration. He great and decisive victory in the province of Shansi, where 
spoke of the conversations as conducted definitely and specifi- operations have been concentrated for the last month. The 
cally within the framework of the agreement of July, 1936, Japanese advance has been remarkable for its speed, and 
§ whereby Germany unequivocally recognised, and undertook has brought them within reach of controlling all the country 
to respect, Austria’s independence. To that Herr Hitler north and east of the Yellow River. In the face of intense 
is publicly pledged, and Dr. Schuschnigg, as he should and bombing and shelling the Chinese were wise to retreat west- 
must, assumes that the undertaking willbe honoured. Accor- ward, by the Langshih pass, into Shensi; the battle for the 
ding to the Austrian Chancellor the changes he made on his pass is reported to have been the biggest that has yet occurred 
return from Berchtesgaden cover all the ground, and nothing in North China. Yet, decisive though the victory is, it exem- 
further is in contemplation. The situation, nevertheless, is plifies once again the difficulties which Japan has to face ; 
full of uncertainty. There is reason to believe that the new for it will be followed by a long period of guerilla warfare in 
Minister of the Interior, Dr. Seyss-Inquhart, is, in spite of _ Shansi which the Japanese will have more difficulties in sup- 
his Nazi sympathies, a good Austrian, by no means reconciled pressing than they have had, as yet, in defeating China’s 
to the sacrifice of his country’s independence. But the Nazis armies in pitched battle. 
in certain centres like Graz and Linz are dangerously ebullient * * * * 
and the Chancellor is in obvious difficulties. If he fails to More Trials in. Moscow 
take action against them his authority is destroy ed 5 if he The Soviet Press is already clamouring for the death 
does, and meets with resistance, Herr Hitler may seize the ex- sentence on the 21 men now on trial in Moscow; no doubt 
Cuse for sending troops in “to prevent Germans from fighting jt, Jyst for more executions will be satisfied. Whether 
sankgn 4 —— deal may aie “on Seyss fin sl the accused are guilty or not is a different matter; with 
* te and his capacity to enforce obedience on his fellow- 44. suspicions inspired by previous trials still unallayed, 
it is difficult to accept the guilt of three men charged with 
i a the astonishing crime of murdering Maxim Gorki. Politic- 
apan and China ally, however, they are the least important of the prisoners, 
In the Japanese Diet this week the attack has continued of whom the most prominent .are Rykoff, Bukharin, and 
on the National Mobilisation Bill, which concentrates all Yagoda, each of whom, in his own way, has rendered signal 
power, for the duration of the war, in the hands of the Govern- services to the State. Whether they are innocent or guilty, 
ment and the armed forces. But however fierce the attack, the trial, like the previous trials, throws the darkest light 
it has little support among the population and can hardly on the working and the stability of the Soviet régime, and 
be interpreted as anything more than a last stand of the great it is likely to have the most unfortunate reaction on its 
industrial interests, which the parliamentary parties represent, foreign policy. M. Stalin has only recently called on the 


x * * * 
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“* international proletariat” to rally to the defence of the 
Soviet Union. He has chosen this moment to explain 
that what he desires is a Popular Front of the democracies 
and the Soviet Union against Fascism. The effectiveness 
of his gesture is much diminished by the latest events in 
the Soviet Union. The present trial gives one more shock 
to public opinion ‘abroad; it destroys the hope that the 
purge had come to an end; and the purge itself, which 
is reported to have been especially severe in the army, 
arouses the gravest doubts of Russia’s efficiency as an 
ally, or her suitability as a friend, for the democracies. 


x * *x x 


French Cabinet Crisis 

The French Chamber and Senate this week gave a striking 
demonstration of how much Frenchmen are united on ques- 
tions of foreign policy and how much divided on social 
questions. The important debate on foreign policy in 
the Chamber ended with a vote of 439 to 2 in support of 
the policy of “‘ respect for treaties within the framework of the 
League of Nations”; but the Government’s Bill enacting 
the new labour code again brought about a Cabinet crisis. 
The Senate refused to accept the Bill and returned it to the 
Chamber with alterations, affecting agriculture, methods of 
arbitration and the sliding scale for wages, which the Chamber 
was not able to approve ; but the Government did not secure 
its majority in the Chamber until it had announced that it 
would resign unless it had its way on the three “ crucial issues.” 
There is no doubt that one of the determining factors in 
the situation was extra-Parliamentary ; for the C.G.T. had 
declared that the Government had already, in its concessions 
to the Senate, betrayed the agreement with the trade unions 
on which the labour code is based, and on which the possi- 
bility of its success depends. The Government however, looks 
like surviving the crisis ; no doubt the chief cause of its success 
is the impossibility of organising an alternative Government of 
the Centre and the Right, and the impossibility is likely to 
continue so long as the Right completely fails, as at present, 
to express the feeling of the country on questions of domestic 
policy. 


x * x * 


Agreement in India 


The suggestion that the Constitutional dispute in India 
might ultimately have good results, not bad, has in the end 
been justified. The resignation of the Ministries in Bihar and 
the United Provinces was not followed by like action else- 
where, and in those two Provinces themselves not only have 
the resignations been withdrawn, but joint statements by 
the Governor and the Prime Minister on the question in 
dispute have been issued in each case. As to procedure, 
there are to be no wholesale releases of political prisoners (the 
numbers concerned in Bihar and the United Provinces are 
small) but each case is to be reviewed by the Governor and 
the Minister, and it may be assumed that the Governor will 
do his utmost to avoid disagreement. This leaves the much 
more difficult situation in Bengal to be dealt with in the same 
way. ‘The most encouraging feature of the whole controversy 
is the evidence of a new sense of political responsibility in 
India. That is true of the Ministries themselves, of the Press 
and of the Indian National Congress, which was studious to 
do nothing to extend or aggravate the dispute. All this is 
precisely the effect which everyone hoped the institution of 
autonomy would have. There are, moreover, satisfactory 
signs that the sympathy expressed in this country with 
Indian aspirations has had a definitely emollient effect. 


* * x x 


Parliament and Trinidad 


In the debate on the Trinidad report initiated by the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons on Monday the 
Government secured a majority of 93, which on the merits 
of the case it by no means deserved. For a part, and a large 


ae 


part, of responsibility for last year’s labour troubles jg the 
island undoubtedly belongs to the» Government, } ; 
clear that the colony had for years suffered from ineficien 
and inactive administration, which should not haye 
allowed to continue unchecked; and Mr. Leech fo 
Labour Party reminded the Government that weeks before 
the troubles broke out he had asked for the dispatch ¢f, 
Commission. But an even larger share of responsibjj: 
must be assigned to employers in the colony for the intolerahj 
labour conditions which prevail there and which were ty 
direct cause of the riots. It is difficult to agree with ty 
censure passed on the late Governor, who inherited a position 
in which good Government had become almost impossibj.: 
he and his officers may have failed to shoot on a justly 
mob, but, unlike the employers, the Colonial Office or thy 
British Government, he had at least succeeded in appreciating 
the true causes of their discontent. 


x x * * 


Dr. Niemdller’s Sentence 


Pastor Nieméller was on Wednesday found guilty of endyp. 
gering the public peace and contravening President Hinde. 
burg’s. decree “for the protection of the people and th 
State”; his real crime was to have preached the Gospel in; 
totalitarian State. Sentence of detention for seven monty 
in a fortress was passed, but in fact he left the Court a fre 
man, as he was held to have served his sentence durj 
the period he has spent in prison since his arrest. And in th 
eyes of the civilised world he will be held to have kf 
the Court an innocent man, against whom nothing has bey 
alleged or proven which could justify his arrest or the sentence 
passed on him. He has the distinction of being the on) 
person in Germany who has publicly and successfully vind: 
cated the rights of the individual conscience and opposed th 
National Socialist doctrine that man has no activity outsid 
the State. For this reason, the régime must be accounted » 
have suffered a defeat, even if no political results follow. Bu 
in fact it seems unlikely that the conflict can end here. Fo 
Pastor Niemdller has in no way abandoned or modified th 
attitude that led to his arrest ; and having formally branded 
that attitude a criminal one, the Government cannot bit 
continue to persecute anyone who persists in it, even though 
the Nazis have no desire to make Christian martyrs. 


x x x * 


The Cost of Defence 

The White Paper on Defence, issued on Thursday, contains 
good news and bad. But there is this to be said about it, 
that the bad news—figures of the bill that the taxpayer wil 
have to foot—was inevitable and the good was not. Ther 
might have been much less satisfactory progress in the exec 
tion of the defence programme to be reported. As it is th 
development of the Navy, Air Force and Army (the ls 
being now least in order of importance) is going wel, 
though there is still evidence of serious delay in the matter 
of Air Raid precautions, for which the local authorities s 
well as the Government must bear some share of respons 
bility. But objective though it purports to be, a White Pape 
is a Government publication, and is likely to put the Govent 
ment case at its highest. It is to be hoped that the preset! 
statement will be subjected to searching criticism when its 
discussed in the House of Commons. It is by no meas 
impossible that the report of Sir John Cadman’s Committe 
on Civil Aviation, which is understood to embody somt 
vigorous criticisms, will have a bearing on the military sit 
of the Air Ministry’s work. As for cost, it is formidable # 
the extreme, though not in excess of what the Prime Ministt 
foreshadowed when he was Chancellor. Though £90,000, 
of the bill is to be met next year by borrowing, instead 
£80,000,000 as this year, it looks as though Sir John Simo 
would have to raise an extra {50,000,000 from somewhere ® 
make the Budget balance. He might well give attention tot 
leakages alleged in an article on a later page of this issue. 
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The Conversations with Eire 
It is unfortunate that in the interval between the breaking 
off of the conversations between Great Britain and Eire 
and their resumption this week little advance has been 
made towards a general settlement. Indeed, the conversations 
re-open with prospects of strictly limited success only. 
Mr, de Valera has shown himself extremely reasonable on 
questions of trade, annuities, and defence, and prepared 
for any agreement which would end these problems for 
_ ever. But it was clear that in return he hoped, not un- 
naturally, for some gesture, even if it was only limited to a 
declaration of sympathy, by the British Government 
which would assist him in achieving the unity of Ireland. 
The British Government has found it impossible to make 
such a gesture, for the problem of how to include Northern 
Ireland in a virtually independent Republic without excluding 
it from full partnership in the British Commonwealth has 
yet to be solved. Mr. de Valera himself has now stated that 
there is no possibility of a general settlement. It is probable 
therefore that any agreement reached will be restricted to ques- 
tions of trade. If it cannot be extended to cover defence, the 
British Government may eventually find itself in a position 
of considerable difficulty; the problem of defence is as 
, important to Great Britain as the problem of partition to 
Mr, de Valera, and can less easily be left to time to solve. 
* * * * 
Flogging : The Real Scandal 


The so-called Mayfair men who were recently sentenced 
at the Old Bailey to flogging as well as imprisonment were 
guilty of a brutal crime, and if the use of the “cat” were 
either redemptive or deterrent it would be justified here. 
But the real scandal, and the decisive reason for the abolition 
of this penalty, is the loathsomely degrading treatment of the 
subject in a section of the daily Press. In the interval 
between delivery of the sentence and the infliction of the 
penalty readers of certain journals have had laid before them 
detailed accounts of the manner of a prison flogging and the 
physical results of it, while on Wednesday at least two papers, 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Express, published what 
purported to be actual descriptions of the flogging that 
had taken place the day before. The value of their versions 
is sufficiently demonstrated by a comparison of the two. 
According to the Mail Harley and Wilmer “ took their full 
flogging without a whimper. Harley received 20 strokes, 
Wilmer 15.” The Express alleges that Wilmer “ received 
five strokes and then collapsed.” It reported, a little less 
categorically, “‘ statements” that ‘‘ Harley received six 
strokes before he collapsed and was taken to hospital.” 
Whatever the intention of such descriptions (and whether 
they correspond with fact or not), they can appeal only to 
sadists or people who find utter beastliness congenial. The 
one redeeming feature is the prospect that such journalistic 
exhibitions will do more than anything else to bring the 
infliction of the “ cat” by Judges to an end. 

* * * * 
A New Model Borstal 

The plan for a new Borstal institution, outlined by the 
Home Secretary in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
marks a yet further stage in the progress which has been 
effected recently both in the attitude towards, and provisions 
for, juvenile delinquency. The new institution, in which 
it is hoped ultimately to accommodate 300 boys, will be 
established at the L.C.C. unemployment centre at Hollesley 
Bay, Suffolk, and will consist of four or five separate 
communities organised on the house system, and, as at 
Borstal, as much individual freedom as is possible will be 
granted. The absence of prison conditions is rightly regarded 
as essential for the successful treatment of youthful offenders, 
and in this respect the Home Secretary’s plea that penal 
terminology should also be abandoned—that the inmates 
should be called “ colonists,” and the communities “ colonies ” 
—1s also most desirable. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The best perfor- 
mance of the week has been the lively all-star debate on the 
position of the Foreign Secretary in the House of Lords. 
The Labour Party continued their performance as the worst 
tacticians in history. ‘‘ When you’ve just been presented with 
the biggest and best hare of all time,” asked one of their sup- 
porters, privately, “ why pull a red herring across its nose 
even if it’s a good herring ? ” 

* *x x * 

Mr. Attlee was not really convincing on the point that a 
new tradition governing the position of Foreign Secretary 
had just been established, but his quotation from a speech by 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore in 1919 shows great assiduity on the part 
of some Transport House research worker. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, in spite of Mr. Churchill’s advice, was remarkably 
successful in “ beating twa dogs at ane time,” and when he 
challenged the leader of the Opposition to look along the 
Front Bench opposite and take his pick for prospective 
Foreign Secretary, a loud noise came from the House without 
one being quite able to say who, other than the Liberals, were 
laughing. Mr. Churchill developed this point in his best 
after-dinner -style, and concluded that “one never really 
appreciates how good these Ministers are in their present jobs 
until one begins to contemplate them in some other.” “ And 
why do you cry for the moon when you have the sun?” he 
asked in reference to the fact that the Prime Minister himself 
is to answer for Foreign Affairs in the House. 

* *x *x x 


In view of the fact that Mr. Wedgwood Benn screamed 
his defiance at Sir Archibald for breaking a tradition estab- 
lished by Campbell-Bannerman in 1905, it was unfortunate 
that Mr. Chamberlain knew, or was informed, that before 
making Grey his Foreign Secretary, C.-B. had urgently 
pressed the post upon Lord Cromer. 

* * * * 

We had previously been discussing the Trinidad affair. It 
is not a very pleasant business and not particularly creditable 
to anyone concerned, and those who insist that the Colonial 
Empire exists to extort high profits out of underpaid natives 
can work up a big story out of it. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, facing 
his difficult task, was able to create a real feeling of confidence 
that the future would be different from the past. When a 
Minister begins by saying, “‘ I am bound to take the criticism 
that is offered, and I do so with regret,” he does more to 
win the high esteem of the House than he could do by any 
number of adroit excuses. 

* x * * 

Tuesday was a blank day devoted to supplementary esti- 
mates of minor importance. The Home Secretary wanted 
more money for more Borstals, and the First Commissioner 
of Works wanted more money for Government hospitality 
to princes and still more because of the increased cost of 
coal, and the Financial Secretary to the Treasury wanted 
more money because of the increased cost of Cabinet Minis- 
ters, There is a persistent rumour that Sir Philip Sassoon 
can always be driven into a corner if people nag at him for 
long enough. So the Opposition attacked his Supplementary 
estimates for four hours. To the surprise of many, he dealt 
with the admittedly rather desultory attack without a single 
slip, and more patiently and more courteously than ever 
before. 

x x x * 

The House then began to consider the Rent Restriction Bill. 
The Minister, aiming at the ultimate removal of all control, 
proves that conditions are more favourable to the removal 
of control from B class houses than they were to the removal 
of control from A class houses at the time of the last Act. 
Labour, desiring that control through rent courts shall be 
permanent, condemns the Bill as designed to raise the rents 
of 450,000 families. The committee stage will be a bad 
dream for the non-legal mind. 
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AFTER THE CRISIS 


HE leading article in last week’s Spectator on Mr. 
Eden’s resignation closed with the words, “ It 
is impossible to think he [the Prime Minister] has made 
a good beginning, but at least we can hope, with what 
confidence we may muster, for a happy ending.” Mr. 
Churchill, whose diagnosis of the Cabinet crisis has 
been marked by singular discernment, concluded his 
brilliant speech in the House of Commons on Monday 
with a passage strangely similar. ‘‘ A great experiment,” 
he said, “ had been launched. He thought it was most 
unpromising, but he recognised that it had been 
launched with conviction. . . . It was essential that it 
should be conducted by hands which were apt and 
inclined to carry it through, and by the men who really 
believed in the policy they had adopted.” Mr. Churchill 
is right. If a policy opposed to Mr. Eden’s was the 
Cabinet’s will, clearly Mr. Eden was not the man to 
carry it out. The task now devolves primarily on the 
Prime Minister himself, and secondly on the new Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Halifax, who showed by his speech in 
the -House of Lords last Thursday how completely 
he satisfies Mr. Churchill’s criterion of belief in the 
policy now adopted. As to the Prime Minister’s 
choice of a successor to Mr. Eden, hardly any room for 
choice in fact existed. Lord Halifax has in all essentials 
claims so incontestably superior to any possible rival 
that the appointment was only not inevitable because 
there was some doubt whether the Lord President 
would be willing to move to another office which he 
certainly never coveted. His acceptance of the new 
post was unquestionably dictated by that public spirit 
which invariably directs his actions. 

Even so it is not entirely reassuring that it is with a 
new Foreign Secretary and a Prime Minister little versed, 
by the nature of things, in foreign affairs that this country 
enters on negotiations that may prove momentous for 
the whole future of the world. To those negotiations 
we are irrevocably committed. That being so, the first 
duty incumbent on critics of the Prime Minister’s 
decision, whether in Parliament, on the platform or 
in the Press, is to abstain from any word calculated to 
imperil conversations whose origin we may deprecate 
but those whose outcome, now that they are in train, may 
affect decisively the lives of every man and woman, and 
still more every child, in these dominions. It is due to 
the Labour Party to recognise that they have given the 
Prime Minister every assistance in their power; for 
by the ineptitude of their handling of the situation 
from the day of the vote of censure onwards, by 
their obvious attempt to exploit Mr. Eden for party 
advantage, and by their fantastic demand for a General 
Election that would immobilise this country for weeks 
at a juncture when its immobilisation even for days 
would be disastrous, they have rallied to the Prime 
Minister a mass of Conservative opinion that would 
otherwise have been openly hesitant or critical. That 
is partly a good thing and partly a bad. It is good in 
so far as it minimises division at a stage when vigilant— 
sleeplessly vigilant—unity is necessary in the public 
interest. It is bad in so far as it confuses counsel by 
aligning opinion on another issue than the difference 
of policy between the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden. 

But the governing fact is that conversations, going 


far beyond ordinary diplomatic interchanges, with [tg 

are about to begin. What do we hope of them? y, 
want, to put it briefly, the substitution of correct—it j 
premature to say cordial—relations with Italy for th 
dangerous tension that exists today. Italy, for obyioy 
reasons, wants that, too. We want, moreover, to see th 
new relationship demonstrated by something more cop. 
crete than mere declarations of amity. It must take the 
form of agreements whose execution can be watched, 
and whose non-fulfilment by either side can be imme. 
diately countered. They must be agreements which j 
is to the interest of both countries to observe, such, 
for example, as an accord regarding fleets and fortifica. 
tions in the Mediterranean designed to dispel from the 
mind of either country the idea that the other ha 
aggressive attentions against it. That such an idy 
should be cherished regarding us in Italy may sound 
incredible, but it is certainly true, thanks largely to, 
regimented Press which can if it chooses eradicate 
suspicions nearly as effectively as it has implanted them, 
They must be agreements which sacrifice no third party; 
with which France is associated as fully as she cp 
reasonably desire; which make no attempt to brea 
existing affiliations on either side; which involve the 
acceptance by both parties of the doctrine of non- 
interference in any other country’s domestic concerns, 
and the immediate translation of that doctrine into action, 

More cannot be said at this juncture with advantage— 
much more though there is to say. Nothing has happened 
to cause those who, like ourselves, thought Mr. Eden 
right and Mr. Chamberlain wrong to change their views 
on that, not even Lord Halifax’s persuasive speech in 
the House of Lords. But the situation itself has changed, 
A fortnight ago the question was whether special con- 
versations with Italy should be entered on forthwith. 
That has been decided, and the question today is whether 
the conversations shall succeed. To their endeavour, 
well-advised or ill, the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax 
must be allowed to devote themselves unimpeded by 
irresponsible sniping by their fellow-countrymen. We 
may regret that they are going into a council chamber 
with Signor Mussolini at this moment and in this way; 
but that justifies no one in flinging brickbats through 
the windows. That does not mean that public opinion 
in this country is to suspend animation till the negotiations 
are over. On the contrary there was never greater need 
for perpetual vigilance and, it may be, for vigorous 
affirmations. But it is imperative now that criticism be 
constructive. The ends to be achieved and the dangers 
to be avoided must be clearly grasped and kept ceaselessly 
in view. If the Prime Minister is to be attacked let it be 
not for his past mistakes or because he happens to be 
a political opponent, but simply because in the coming 
negotiations he seems—if he does seem—to be seeking 
unwise ends or falling into obvious dangers. 

Of those dangers one calls already for special emphasis. 
The Prime Minister is credited—it may be withoul 
warrant—with a desire to negotiate a Four Power Pact 
between Britain, France, Germany and Italy for tk 
purpose of what is euphemistically described as keeping 
the peace of Europe, which obviously means ordering 
the affairs of the rest of Europe and of constituting 
in effect, that anti-Russian bloc which Herr Hitler, and 
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a lesser extent Signor Mussolini, so ardently desire. 
Such a step would be flatly retrograde. It would be 
regarded as a betrayal by every small State in Europe. 
It would reduce to final impotence a League of Nations 
over whose immediate future the Prime Minister’s 
studiously candid words in the House of Commons 
last week have cast a still darker shadow. The Prime 
Minister voiced in the House of Commons on Monday 
q hope, which will be almost universally shared, for 
the reconstitution and revitalisation of the League. 
That cannot be preceded by its virtual obliteration, 
and if the purpose of the demonstration arranged by the 
League of Nations Union is to sound a warning against 
that, the Union is abundantly justified in its action. 

If the dangers that manifestly beset the path can be 


DEFILING 


- recent years the necessity of protecting the beauties 
of rural and urban England has become more and 
more apparent ; and much has been said about it but 
little has been done. Though societies and individuals 
may have done their best, it is clear that their best 
offers no effective obstacle to what has been called the 
suburbamsation of Britain; nor could it be expected 
to. In an excellent and outspoken article in this month’s 
issue of the London Mercury, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor says : 
“T doubt if there is any subject about which so many 
airy futilities have been talked and so few useful things 
have been done, as the preservation of the countryside 
of Great Britain,” and he speaks with justified bitterness 
about those statesmen who, while orating “ with quite 
exceptional truth and eloquence” on the beauty of 
Britain, have spent years in office without doing anything 
effective to save it. It is difficult to disagree with Mr. 
Ensor ; and what he says of the countryside is true also 
ofthe town. There are some indeed, like Mr. Betjeman, 
who pray for air raids so that we may build a new Britain 
from scratch. 

Such pessimism is the more bitter because, if statesmen 
were as determined as they are eloquent, there are a 
few practical things to be done, which can be done with 
comparative ease. But it does not appear that anything 
effective will be done. An example may be found in 
the subject of a conference at the Home Office last week 
—the regulation of advertisements. The Home Secre- 
tary spoke with some feeling on the necessity for 
strengthening the present Advertisement Regulation 
Acts. But it seems clear that there is no thought of 
taking any other measures than providing some added 
form of regulation until local authorities are able to 
use the powers conferred under the Town Planning 
Act. And on behalf of the advertising trade it is con- 
tended that no more is necessary than a voluntary 
scheme by which the trade itself will prohibit its members 
from acts of vandalism. With every respect to the 
advertising trade, it must be asserted that more is 
hecessary ; it is in principle wrong to entrust the work 
of regulation to those who, however much they care for 
the beauties of England, at least profit financially by 
defiling them, who, indeed, have made regulation neces- 
saty and whose distress, if every hill and dale in Britain 
Were covered with posters, would at least be alleviated by 
monetary gain. And, in this respect, it is not particular 
trades or businesses that are to be held responsible. 





avoided, if the ends to be achieved can be achieved 
without sacrifice of principle, or of our own or any other 
country’s interests, then the conversations will have 
justified themselves and no one will grudge the Prime 
Minister the enhancement of personal and party prestige 
resulting. Such considerations are negligible beside 
the international issues involved. Improvement of the 
relations between this country and Italy, and equally 
between this country and Germany, is indispensable 
if a bad situation is not to get progressively worse. 
The Prime Minister and Lord Halifax think they see 
their way to an improvement. Their way involves 
palpable risks, more risks than Mr. Eden’s, but they, 
are embarked on it and every citizen of whatever party 
must pray success for them. 


ENGLAND 


As Mr. Ensor has pointed out, the local authorities 
themselves are open to the same criticism. “ Parliament 
devolves the responsibility for saving the countryside 
upon the local authorities, though it is perfectly well 
aware that most of them are manned and run, not by 
anybody concerned to safeguard beauty and amenity, 
but by the very people who are to blame for destroying 
them—builders, ‘ developing’ landowners and petty 
speculators in property, with the valuers and solicitors 
who are their tools.” 


A second example of action which is immediately 
practical was discussed last week at a conference of 
London local authorities called by the National Smoke 
Abatement Society. Industrialism not only devastates 
the countryside, it poisons the air of our great cities. 
On every square mile of London 400 tons of soot falls 
every year and sulphur pollution in the air is as high 
as any city that is known, and from such pollution arise 
the fogs and dirt that are a part of London’s romantic 
glory, but add nothing to the pleasure of living there, 
the health of its citizens, or the amenities of its streets. 
What is true of London is true also of other great cities, 
and it is known that the tars and mineral oils in the 
air cause cancer, and the lack of sunshine and violet 
rays cause anaemia and rickets. Such conditions, in 
this age, are plainly barbarous; and their cause is, 
in a large degree, nothing more than the domestic 
coal fire, which while it pollutes the air is not even an 
efficient method of heating. If the L.C.C., or failing 
the L.C.C., Parliament, could prohibit the coal fire 
within the radius of London, its citizens would both 
be warmer in their homes and spared the. filth of its 
air and its streets. And the gain in the health, happiness 
and beauty of London would be incalculable. 


It is perhaps the very incalculability of the gain 
which prevents it being achieved. The value of a country’s 
beauty, of pure air, of the ordered planning of town 
and countryside, do not enter into economics and is 
not susceptible to measurement ; and thus, though they 
are essential elements in a civilised life, they are 
constantly sacrificed to commodities valued in pounds, 
shillings and pence. In its effect on health, air pollution 
could and should come within the scope of health 
departments ; in so far as the purity of the ai is a 
good in itself, and adds to the amenities of city life, 
there are no departments whose concern it is. Nor is 
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there any Government department to protect England’s 
countryside, her buildings, the beauty, such of it as 
remains, of her towns and villages. The truth is that the 
beauty and amenities of Britain, which belong to everyone, 
is everyone’s business and therefore, as often happens 
in democracies, no one’s business. By now they are 
threatened daily and hourly by the spread of indus- 
trialism and uncontrolled urbanisation. Both industrialism 
and urbanisation are good servants, but bad masters; 
that is, their benefits can only be realised, except at 


=> 


exorbitant cost, when they are controlled. And, ag has 
been shown in the past, and is evident today, they are 
tendencies so powerful that Parliament alone can offe, 
any effective check to their uncontrolled growth, 4 
wise policy of development and preservation will fing 
in industrialism the cure of its own evils, just as the 
development of smokeless fuel offers a means of purify; 

the air of our cities. But it is unlikely that such a Policy 
will be adopted and applied except by a central authority, 
The local authorities have failed palpably. : 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is no very convincing way of gauging the opinion 
of the country as a whole on the Chamberlain-Eden 
question, but all the signs are that the Prime Minister’s position 
has been little shaken. The test is, not the vociferousness of 
the Government’s regular opponents, but the tendency of its 
regular supporters to tack Mr. Eden against his former 
colleagues. And of that I (who happen to think Mr. Eden 
was right) see little sign. No Conservative paper of any 
consequence, except the Yorkshire Post, has,so far as I know, 
come down on the late Foreign Secretary’s side, and admirable 
as the Yorkshire Post is in its vigour and independence, 
it is owned by Mrs. Eden’s family and would find it a little 
difficult to take the field against Mrs. Eden’s husband. On 
the other hand cinema audiences, I am told, suggest quite 
another conclusion. When in the news-pictures Mr. Eden 
appears on the screen there is a tempest of applause, while 
the Prime Minister is greeted with silence or hostile noises. 
This may not be a universal experience, but it has certainly 
been common in the past ten days, and though cinema-goers 
may not be profound politicians, they are most of them, 
after all, voters, and as such the politicians’ masters. 
* * * * 


Lord Halifax gets at last the office that seemed marked 
out for him seven years ago. In 1931, as Lord Irwin, he 
came home after his five-years’ tenure of the Viceroyalty 
of India. A Labour Government was then in office, without 
a majority in the House of Commons, and the Conservatives 
regarded their early return to power certain. Amateur 
Cabinet-making was in full swing, and the one point on 
which unanimity prevailed was that the Foreign Secretary 
would be Lord Irwin if he would consent to serve. It 
was said, I have no doubt accurately, that Mr. Baldwin 
had quite made up his mind about that. But the unexpected 
happened. A Coalition Government succeeded the Labour 
administration; its Prime Minister, after the General 
Election of 1932, was still Ramsay MacDonald, and the 
different constituent parties in the Government put in their 
claims for offices. It was in those circumstances that the 
Foreign Office went to the leader of the National Liberals, 
Lord Halifax being allotted to the Board of Education. His 
appointment to the Foreign Office on Mr. Eden’s resignation 
seemed almost pre-ordained—in spite of his membership 
of the House of Lords. 


x x * x 


What, I have been trying to imagine, did Mr. Amery 
mean when he said at Manchester the other day (if, as I 
assume, The Times reported him accurately) that ‘“‘ when 
Mussolini invaded Abyssinia the leader of the sanctions 
movement was the young League of Nations Minister, 
Mr. Eden”? The lead in the sanctions movement was 
given the day Sir Samuel Hoare made his famous speech, 
with its historic reference to “‘ steady and collective resistance 
to all acts of aggression,” in the League of Nations Assembly 
on September 11th, 1935; the decision to impose sanctions 
was taken while Sir Samuel was still Foreign Secretary ; 
and while he was still Foreign Secretary they were actually 
applied. Mr, Eden’s views were never in doubt, but he was 


in no position to give a lead over the head of his Secretary 
of State. 
* * * * 

There is a good deal to be said both for and against the 
proposed B.B.C. debate on the future of the German colonies, 
but much more, in my judgement, against than for. I haye 
no belief in burking discussion on this or any other topic, 
but here is a matter which may at any moment be forming 
the subject of most delicate diplomatic negotiations which 
the B.B.C., with a potential audience of ten million listeners 
or so, ought not to prejudice by staging a debate in which 
the preponderance of argument will almost certainly incline 
one way or the other. The B.B.C. no doubt aims at holding 
the balance precisely even. That might be just possible 
if one competent and dispassionate person was charged 
with stating the arguments on one side and the other in 
strict objectivity. In a debate it is all but impossible, for 
the personalities of debaters are an essential factor, and you 
cannot put two human beings in the scales and make them 
weigh equal if they don’t. I hope the B.B.C. will think 
again about the colonies—for I assume its purpose here is 
simply to instruct, not to persuade. 

* * * * 


Reports of a discussion on the 1940 Olympic Games by 
the International Athletic Federation at Paris on Tuesday, 
when only the Norwegian delegate was opposed to the 
holding of the Games at Tokyo, give, I believe, a quite 
false picture of the actual situation. The one body tha 
counts in the athletic world in this country is the Amateur 
Athletic Association, and in its ranks, and in particular among 
probable competitors at the Games, feeling against a Tokyo 
meeting is strong. In American athletic circles, and also, 
I believe, in French, the same view is certain to prevail. 
So it should, for the Games would bring to Japan both 
foreign currency and prestige (Germany exploited them 
to the full two years ago), and there are the strongest reasons 
why athletes from this country at any rate should, in view 
of Japan’s aggression on China, decline here and now to take 
any part in conferring those advantages on her. 


* * x * 


I get from a well-informed Austrian, who writes as 2 
matter of prudence from outside the country, information 
which confirms rather strikingly what comes to me from 
other equally well-informed sources. Austria is by 1 
means so ready to throw up the sponge as the first reports, 
or the first assumptions, after the Berchtesgaden conversations 
suggested. She is facing the situation with spirit and talking 
calmly but firmly of active resistance to any assaults 0 
her independence. There is, of course, intense anxiety 
for some sign of moral support from this country, but Austti 
is quite evidently determined to take its stand on Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s declaration that assimilation may go “% 
far but no farther.” “I hope,” writes my correspondent, 


“this letter gives you the impression that we are full 
enthusiasm and to some extent optimistic about our future.” 
A spirit of gallant and admirable resolve quite evidently 
prevails. JANUS. 
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THE ART OF 





TAX-DODGING 


By VIGILANS 


ITH the approach of the Budget the activities of the 
tax-dodgers are again attracting public interest. 
There are two types of tax-dodgers, those who lie and 
defraud the revenue in order to conceal their liability to 
taxation, and those who by legal wangles evade the burden 
of taxation. This article is concerned with the second class. 
The majority of taxpayers who pay taxes demanded from 
them, and do not resort to artificial devices, regard that type 
of tax-dodger as acting immorally. The people who can 
obtain the benefit of expert advice from accountants and 
solicitors and barristers are only the rich or comparatively 
rich; and it is only the direct taxpayer who can thus lessen 
the incidence of taxation. And if a millionaire pays no 
income- or surtax, it is obvious that other taxpayers have 
to py more than they would otherwise. 

As tax evasion is in itself an immoral activity, it is peculiarly 
unfortunate that the highest legal authorities have sought to 
justify it from the moral point of view. The divergence 
between law and justice has always shown that lawyers are 
poor judges of what is right and wrong. In the Scottish 
Court of Session the Lord President has said : 


“No man in this country is under the smallest obligation, moral 
or other, so to arrange his legal relations to his business or to his 
property so as to enable the Inland Revenue to put the largest possible 
shovel into his stores. ‘The Inland Revenue is not slow—and quite 
rightly—to take every advantage which is open to it under the taxing 
statutes for the purpose of depleting the taxpayer’s pocket. And 
the taxpayer is, in like manner, entitled to be astute to prevent, so 
far as he honestly can, the depletion of his means by the Inland 
Revenue.” 


Lord Sankey has said : 


“ ,. it is perfectly open for persons to evade income tax if they 
can do so legally. I say again I do not use the word ‘ evade’ with 
any dishonourable suggestion about it.” 


In legal circles it is now the fashion to call the first class of 
tax-dodgers tax-evaders, but to term the second method, 
euphemistically, tax-avoidance. Although these eminent 
lawyers have expressed the view that tax-avoidance is not 
immoral, this view is not generally shared. Even among 
the rich, who would benefit most from adopting methods of 
tax-avoidance, it is within the experience of all lawyers and 
accountants that many of them refuse “so to arrange their 
affairs as not to contract taxes enforced by the Crown,” 
although this also had the approval of Lord Sumner. 

The extent of tax-avoidance in the sphere of income and 
surtax only is not generally recognised. The Revenue 
assume a complacent attitude because the majority of 
tax-dodging schemes are unknown to them. The taxpayer 
is only bound to return his total “‘ income.” As the essence 
of a good scheme is to turn something which is obviously 
his income either into capital or into somebody else’s income, 
it is clear that the Revenue will then be unaware that he 
has effectively dodged the tax. Even when the effects of the 
depression are taken into account, it is a remarkable fact 
that the total incomes returned as liable to surtax have 
declined by £170,000,000 between 1930-31 and 1934-35. 
If Mr. Chamberlain had known the extent to which tax- 
dodging is practised, he would probably not have imposed 
the National Defence Contribution, but have substituted 
effective action against the dodgers. 

One difficulty in the Chancellor’s way lies in the fact that 
any bold and efficient measures to prevent tax-avoidance will 
be met by strenuous opposition in Parliament by those who 
will be hit by the new legislation. The tax-dodger’s political 
influence is obviously very great ; if we add the fact that the 
subject is highly technical, that the abuse is little known, 
and that those outside the Treasury who understand the 
intricacies of taxation are the very persons who benefit by 
its avoidance, it will be realised how little chance there is 
in England of any Chancellor courageously following the 
example of President Roosevelt in his attempt to prevent 
large sums being lost to the Exchequer in this way. 





It is not generally known that as the law stands at present, 
it is quite unnecessary for any surtax at all to be paid. Lord 
Sankey said: “ If certain documents are drawn up, and the 
result of these documents is that persons are not liable to a 
particular duty, so much the better for them.” One of the 
simplest kind of tax-dodging documents is one known as an 
“ Accumulator.” Under this the taxpayer covenants to 
pay to trustees the whole of his income in excess of £2,000 
a year, to accumulate for the benefit of a beneficiary, who, 
in fact, will never receive the money. The trustees can 
invest this accumulated money, which legally is capital, and 
not income, by lending it back to the taxpayer. The result 
is that the trustees pay income-tax, but not surtax, because 
there is nobody in receipt of an income liable to surtax, and 
the taxpayer pays nothing, because he receives the money as 
capital and not as income. Besides these two simple pro- 
visions, the deed contains a revocation clause, whereby the 
taxpayer reserves the power to change the trust, and the power 
to remove and appoint trustees. In this way nothing can go 
wrong, and the whole part of the taxpayer’s income which is 
liable to surtax is made free from this liability. 


It is true that the Chancellor has promised to deal with 
this very method of tax-avoidance, but if he deals with this 
it only means that many new systems will spring up equally 
efficient. The very method of dealing with a particular 
abuse means that the clause. which is designed to stop it 
carries with it a pointer as to the method of avoiding it. 
Sir John Simon, answering a question of Sir Arthur Salter 
on February 24th, said that the provisions of the Finance 
Act of 1936, which were specially directed against the avoid- 
ance of income-tax by means of foreign holding companies 
had been found to be effective. This is incorrect. The 
Revenue may have found that a certain number of foreign 
companies were hit by this Act, but any competent Chancery 
counsel would inform him that by far the greater number 
of holding companies were quite unaffected in any way by 
the Act of 1936. 


A certain number of Canadian companies which had been 
formed solely for the purpose of tax-evasion were caught 
by the 1936 legislation, but none of the Monagasque, Luxem- 
bourg or Palestinian companies were in any way affected. 
Section 18 of the 1936 Act, to which Sir John Simon was 
referring as having been “ found to be effective,” and which 
Sir Arthur Salter, by his question was suggesting had proved 
ineffective, is directed only to the cases where a taxpayer has 
“‘the power to enjoy the foreign company’s income.” The 
power to enjoy, though widely defined, is very easy to circum- 
vent; if this power is enjoyed by trustees and not by the 
taxpayer, the whole of this section,on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer appears to place so much reliance, is worth 
less than the paper on which it is drafted. 


One of the most successful dodges is that of Palestinian 
holding-companies. As there is no income-tax in Palestine, 
the English taxpayer is provided with a way of avoiding all 
his income and surtax. A man with a million pounds in 
English securities where income-tax is not deducted at the 
source, enjoys the income from, say, War Loan entirely free of 
all income-tax and surtax by arranging for a Palestinian com- 
pany to hold the War Loan, to receive the income, and to pay 
it back to the owner in the form of capital. Consequently 
the number of Palestinian companies which have been formed 
in late years to hold English securities on behalf of individuals 
who would otherwise be liable to large taxes, is remarkable. 
In Monaco the holding-company, in which all the shares are 
held by Swiss trustees and the meetings of the company are 
convened in Paris, flourishes equally. Monaco is quite 
prepared to come to an arrangement with the English Treasury 
to catch these tax-dodgers provided the comparatively small 
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profit which the Principality derives from the existence of 
this industry is made good. 


It is a matter for regret that the Revenue regard the whole 
business of tax-dodging as an opportunity for a contest of 
wits. It is unfortunate because the wits are all on the side 
of the tax-dodger, who can afford to pay for them. For 
instance, one of the dodges of which the Revenue became 
aware after many years of use was the revocation with the 
consent of a third party. By means of this dodge a deed 
which was in fact revocable because anybody’s consent was 
sufficient to revoke it, was deemed to be an irrevocable deed, 
and therefore useful in avoiding taxation. ‘This revocation 
clause, by allowing the taxpayer to regain control of that 
with which he has: parted, is the lynch-pin of many tax- 
dodging schemes. The Revenue knew of it in what are 
known as children’s deeds, but consequently, when the 


Ss 
Finance Act of 1937 made a determined attempt to attack al 
children’s deeds, which, incidentally were the least ; 

of all methods of tax-avoidance, it was provided that » 
regards these deeds the revocation with consent of a third 
party was to be ineffective. If the principle of Stopping this 
revocation clause was a good one, it is impossible to understand 
why it was not made universally applicable so that the way 
of the tax-dodger should be made a little more difficult, 


As it becomes more generally known how widespread js 
this legal dodging of taxes, the amount of Revenue lost to the 
country increases. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer wer 
boldly to pass some comprehensive measure calculated to py 
to an end these practices, he would have the support of thy 
vast majority of taxpayers in the country and even, there cay 
be no doubt, of a considerable number of taxpayers in the 
House of Commons. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE: I. ITS ANCESTRY 


By SIR FREDERIC KENYON 


T has been decided to celebrate in 1938 the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the preparation of Coverdale’s Great 
Bible, and of the proclamation which prescribed that a copy 
of it should be placed in every parish church, and the people 
encouraged to read it. This act, which made the Scriptures 
accessible to all classes in the incomparable English of 
Tyndale and Coverdale, laid the foundation of the intimate 
knowledge and love of the Bible which have so deeply coloured 
English history, literature and life. 

But what was this Bible which Tyndale and Coverdale, 
and after them the translators of King James in 1611, placed 
in the hands of their countrymen ? What are its credentials 
as a trustworthy representation of what prophets and evan- 
gelists wrote so many centuries before? It must never be 
forgotten that before the invention of printing about 1450 
every copy in every language was separately written by 
hand, and that there were infinite possibilities of error, 
of variation, of deliberate alteration, of editorial revision. 
What do we know of this long period of manuscript 
tradition ? 

Of the early history of the Old Testament books we know 
little. But after the deletion of the Jews as a nation in Palestine, 
a synod of Jewish scholars about A.D. 100 seems to have 
fixed the canon and text of the official Scriptures which should 
thenceforward be the centre and rallying-point of their race. 
From that time there seems to have been no important 
variation in the text of the Hebrew Bible, and the translators 
of our Revised Version in 1885 had before them the same 
text as the translators of the sixteenth century. For the period 
before A:D. 100 we have the evidence of the Septuagint, 
the Greek version produced in Egypt in the third and second 
centuries B.C. This (besides including a number of books 
which the synod of A.D. 100 excluded from the canon, and 
which constitute our Apocrypha) suggests that the text of that 
period may have varied to a considerable extent from the 
Hebrew text as eventually fixed ; but it is impossible as yet 
to determine how much is due to differences of text and how 
much to laxity of translation, and for the present we must be 
content to know that our English Old Testament represents 
the Hebrew Bible as fixed by the Jews themselves after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

With the New Testament the position is very different. 
On the one hand the evidence is far more plentiful, and it 
now goes back in unbroken sequence to a point very little 
later than the apostles themselves. On the other hand there 
was never any Official stereotyping of an accepted text, 
and the conditions under which the books were produced 
and circulated in the earliest days led to an uncontrolled 
multiplication of copies with little opportunity of comparison 
and rectification. Only after several generations did a gradual 
process of editorial revision eventually produce a form of 


text that was generally accepted throughout the Byzantine 
Church. 

The history of the Greek text before the invention of 
printing falls into two main periods. From the third centuy 
B.C., when the Pentateuch was translated at Alexandria, 
to the end of the third century after Christ, books in the 
Graeco-Roman world were written on papyrus. Until, in 
our own generation, discoveries of papyrus manuscripts 
in Egypt became plentiful, we knew little of papyrus books, 
and none were supposed to have survived. The perishable 
nature of the material seemed to have interposed a gap of 
some centuries between the authors of the New Testament 
books and the earliest extant copies. Now we know much 
of the form of papyrus books, and we have fragments of 
copies of New Testament books which go back to the second 
century after Christ, while from the early part of the third 
century we have substantial remains of nearly every book. 
Of the Greek Old Testament we have large portions of th 
books of Numbers and Deuteronomy from the early part of 
the second century, several manuscripts of the third century, 
and even (a quite recent discovery) a scrap of Deuteronomy 
from the second century B.C. 

During the early part of the papyrus period (and in th 
case of pagan books throughout the whole of it) the norml 
form of book was the papyrus roll, the length of which was 
usually not greater than would suffice for a single Gospel ot 
a single book of Thucydides. But recent discoveries have 
shown that at least from the beginning of the second century 
the Christian community made use by preference of the 
codex, or modern book form with leaves arranged in quires 
of various sizes. Among the Chester Beatty papyri, acquired 
about seven years ago, there are portions of a codex of th 
four Gospels and Acts, of the first half of the third century; 
a nearly complete copy of the Pauline Epistles (except the 
Pastorals), of about A.D. 200; and one-third of a copy a 
Revelation, slightly later. Our knowledge of the New Testé 
ment text is therefore carried back into the third, and by 
inference even into the second, century, from the early pat 
of which a tiny fragment of the Fourth Gospel has recently 
come to light in the Rylands Library. 

The second period of the history of the text is that 
vellum. Just at the time when Christianity became tk 
accepted religion of the Byzantine Empire, vellum becam 
the accepted material for the writing of books. Vellum bei 
far more durable than papyrus, copies of the Scriptures hart 
thenceforward survived in increasing numbers, The t 
most famous manuscripts of the Bible, the Codex Vaticamt 
and the Codex Sinaiticus, date from this very period; t& 
Codex Alexandrinus, the first early MS. to attract attention 
in modern times, and the Codex Bezae, which intrigues 
scholars by its striking variations of text, are of about 4 
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century later. Thenceforward, throughout the Middle Ages, historical books from the Hebrew printed in 1488, that England 
the Greek text was handed down, with a certain amount of had a version direct from the original languages. 
sive deterioration, in vellum codices, the vast majority It must be realised, however, that the first translators had a 
of which contain the stereotyped form of text in use in the not wholly satisfactory text, at any rate of the Greek, before 
Fastern Church from about the eighth century onwards. them. Erasmus formed his text from a few very late manu- 
Meanwhile in the Western Church the Latin version of scripts, containing the ecclesiastical Byzantine text in its 
St. Jerome, which we know as the Vulgate, had become equally latest form. This was the text that Tyndale and Coverdale 
dominant. Originally a scholarly revision of the earlier Latin translated; and Stephanus’ text of 1550, which became the 
translations with the help of early manuscripts of a type Received Text until our own day, and is that which underlies 
resembling the Simaiticus, it had become progressively our Authorised Version, was little better. It has been the 
deformed in transmission through the centuries. It wasthis work of three hundred years of research and study to bring 
Latin Bible which was brought to England by the first to light the earlier evidence which was utilised in the Greek 
missionaries, and it was from it that the first partial transla- text of Westcott and Hort and the Revised New Testament 
tions into English by Bede, Alfred and their successors were of 1881, and which links us so nearly with the age of the 
made, and likewise the first complete English Bible, that of apostles themselves. It would be sad if the acquisition of a 
Wycliffe at the end of the fourteenth century. It was not more accurate text, and of increasing evidence of the authen- 
until Tyndale translated the New Testament from the Greek ticity of the Scripture tradition, should coincide with a 
text as printed by Erasmus in 1516, and the Pentateuch and _ slackening of interest in the contents of the Bible. 


EDUCATION FOR INDIA 


By M. S. SARKANI 











HERE was a time when education in India was supposed 

to be a luxury and a privilege which only a particular 

class enjoyed. But with the advent of the British in India, 

not only that education was made accessible to all without 

exception but also its value and use were brought to the notice 

of the people. Slowly and surely people realised the import- 

ance of the education, and in 2 few years all the existing schools 
were “ flooded ” and hundreds of new had to be opened. 

There was also a time when Indians thought that the 
education which their children were receiving in schools 
was best in all respects. A wave of commendation followed, 
and to send one’s own child to school came to be regarded 
as a special distinction and a mark of prosperity. As long 
as the East India Company and various Government offices 
needed clerks, all was well and good. But then came a time 
when there were more clerks than necessary and the Govern- 
ment and private offices had no place for them. The people 
realised their folly and the hands they had raised to clap and 
cheer now turned into menacing fists. The provinces of 
Bengal and Madras were to suffer most from the unemploy- 
ment as they had begun their educational career much in 
advance of other provinces. Whatever may be the experts’ 
view on the terrorism in Bengal and the anti-British attitude 
in Madras, it cannot be denied that much of it had to do with 
severe unemployment that is raging in these provinces. 

People began to talk about educational reforms. Various 
committees were formed, they examined the problems, gave 
us various reports and suggested numerous remedies, few of 
which were translated into practice. So we were not satisfied 
with all this effort, for we wanted a radical change. We 
wanted something to startle us out of our lives. 

Now that the Indian National Congress is in power in a 
majority of the provinces, it took into its head and heart to 
overhaul the present system of primary education. Accord- 
ingly a committee was called at Wardha to discuss the problem 
of primary education and to suggest new remedies. The 
committee, which came to be called Wardha Committee, did 
not suggest any remedies, but, much to the consternation of 
the intelligentsia, completely revolutionised the entire system. 
The whole country was shocked, for they knew that if the 
tecommendations set forth by the Wardha Committee were 
put forth into practice, then children would be nothing better 
than child-workers. They feared, and rightly too, that if the 
hew primary educational system was adopted, then the 
intellectual class in India would remain as a rare specimen 
only and in a few years India will be “ flooded ” with a swarm 
of petty workers. The entire primary course as laid down by 
the Wardha Committee is as follows : 

The new course is a seven years course, beginning at the 


age of seven and terminating at the age of fourteen. Following 
is the list of subjects to be taught—(1) Basic Crafts, 7.e., 
spinning, weaving, gardening, carpentry, &c., (2) Mother 
tongue, (3) Mathematics, (4) Social Studies, (5) General 
Science, (6) Drawing, (7) Music, and (8) Hindustani. 

Up to this we find nothing objectionable. But when we 
come to the proportion according to which the hours are divided 
between various subjects, we begin to get a little annoyed. 
Because while nearly three and a half hours are devoted to 
Basic Crafts out of five and a half hours of daily study, only 
two hours are granted for other studies, including ten minutes 
for rest. Please note the following time table: 

Basic Crafts—3 hours and 20 minutes. 

Mother tongue—4o0 minutes. 

Mathematics, Drawing, Music, &c.—40 minutes. 
Social Studies and General Science—30 minutes. 
Physical Training—1o minutes. 

Recess—IO minutes. 

It should be noted in this case that the Committee expects 
that the children will defray their school expenses from the 
money obtained through some handicraft. Not only. that 
but the Congress Government, being unable to bestow grants 
on schools or sometimes to pay the teacher, these expenses 
will also be met by the money earned by children. The reader 
will also note that the Wardha Committee, in giving too much 
importance to the Basic Crafts, has absolutely neglected the 
intellectual side of education. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
that they are going to profit themselves by making the 
students work for three and a half hours at the cost of the 
latter’s health and intellectual education. We beg the readers 
to look at the amount of time allowed for rest. 

It is not difficult to grasp why the report is called 
inhuman. We have only to glance at the amount of time to be 
devoted to Basic Crafts as against that which is to be used for 
literary studies, and the whole thing flashes on us. It is our 
strong belief that no sane man will let his son work for three 
and a half hours in addition to the daily studies. It is a plain 
fact—we do not require any psychologist to tell us—that after 
working for such a long time the students will be practically 
tired out, and then how are they to concentrate on the rest 
of their studies, unless they are intellectual giants? It may 
happen after a time that they may begin to hate the school. 
But the Wardha experts are not only sure about the success 
of the scheme but they assure us that the new scheme will 
actually be beneficial to the students because “ it will relieve 
the child from the tyranny of a purely academical and theo- 
retical instruction, against which the active nature of the 
child is always making a healthy protest.” But we have every 
reason to believe that in a very short time this “ active 
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nature” of the students will direct .a “ healthy protest ” 
against the Basic Crafts themselves. as they will come to know 
the monstrosity to which they are and will be subjected. 
There was a time, no doubt, when the primary education 
in India was only theoretical, the aim of the Government 
and the educationist being centred in producing good clerks 
only. But now the number of the educated has considerably 
increased and the clerks also have become numerous. So it 
is high time for us to see that the future generation does not 
depend on clerkship only, that they can use their hands as 
well as their pens. But to think that academical or intellectual 
education is inferior to a practical one is a dangerous road to 
follow. The idea that the students. have to pay, if possible, 
for the school expenses or teacher’s remuneration, does not 
appeal to us as a beneficial move, on humane grounds. On 
the contrary we fear that it suggests a similarity between a 
workshop and a school. Moreover, the new scheme might 
give a chance to a teacher to compel the students to work 
beyond the scheduled time, to gain his private ends, The 


THE PLIGHT OF 


FROM A SPECIAL 


N the turmoil of speeches and counter-speeches, declara- 
tions and counter declarations, momentous event suc~ 
ceeding momentous event, which filled the month of February, 
1938, one document stands out as a cold, sober, unemotional 
survey of a desperate situation. It is the statement about 
the military situation of Czechoslovakia made in Prague by 
the Czechoslovak Chief-of-Staff, General Krejtschi. 

This statement followed logically on the grave develop- 
ments of the month—the reshuffle in Germany, which 
relegated the go-slow men and brought the full-steam-ahead 
men to the fore ; the ultimatum to and submission of Austria ; 
the Hitler speech with its triumphant note and its sinister 
hint to Czechoslovakia, the resignation of Mr. Eden; the 
Chamberlain speech, with its epitaph on the League and on the 
hopes once reposed in collective action against an aggressor. 

These events have left the one entirely new State of any 
consequence born of the War, isolated, exposed and in the air. 
The ten million Czechoslovaks, in spite of everything that 
has happened in the last five years, have stubbornly clung to 
their hopes in the League as the protector of small States, in 
its leaders France and England, in the plausibility and effec- 
tiveness of collective action against an aggressor. Now that 
Hitler has openly proclaimed a protectorate over their 3} 
million Germans, and told them that he will not: indefinitely 
allow these Germans “to suffer for their Germanic feelings,” 
they find themselves faced with the possibility of some threat 
which would leave them only the choice between a hopeless 
resistance and vassaldom. 

In these circumstances General Krejtschi’s document is 
the more impressive for its unimpassioned statement of the 
facts. Here are neither appeals nor reproaches. “In all 
probability war will be made without formal declaration, to 
achieve the maximum shock effect.” “ It will probably take 
the form of a quick and brutal onslaught by mechanised units 
supported from the air.” “ It will be carried out with the 
utmost ruthlessness against the most sensitive centres of 
the other State.” ‘‘ During mobilisation we cannot count on 
the active help of our allies, because they are so far from us.” 
“* We shall be quite alone in the first critical stage of hostili- 
ties.” “It will be our task to hold the enemy in this first 
phase without outside help.” ‘‘ We are resolved to defend 
ourselves.” “‘ We hope that our potential enemies will be 
moved by our fortifications to reflect whether the plan of 
a brutal onslaught is likely to be attended by quick 
success.” 


These simple words of a small nation have a dramatic 
quality greater than the rhetorical periods of dictators. The 
picture they inevitably conjure up is one of horror, even in a 


—>== 
possibility of such a thing is more in. villages—the. 
specially for which the scheme is brought forth—where : 
literary man is a Sultan. 

Psychologically also it will have a very bad effect on children, 
Once they come to know that they are not dependent op any. 
body for their education, a false sense of independence any 
defiance may arise in them. They may, in order to get more 
money, devote all their time and energy to Basic Crafs 
and neglect the academical study altogether. And eye, 
though some boys may be willing and ready to study, 
will not be able to do so owing to the excessive amount gf 
hours they will have to work for. 

So we think that the new scheme goes too far and aspites 
to achieve too much. The result will be—and we will ng 
be surprised if it turns out to be so—that instead of producing 
good scholars with keener intellect and broader vision, th 
scheme will turn out half-baked men and petty workers, . If 
this happens to be the case, where is the chance for nation 
recovery ? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CORRESPONDENT 
Prague 


world the sensibilities of which have already grown blunt 
the news from Abyssinia, Spain, China. 

The Czechoslovaks are a dour, realistic, unemotiond 
people. The words of General Krejtschi’s statement givea 
true picture of his countrymen. They only once showed th 
passionate patriotism, the deep attachment to their hardy 
won liberty, that moves somewhere in them—on the day of 
the funeral of their President-Liberator Masaryk some month 
ago, when every third or fourth Czechoslovak came to Pragu 
and, in dead silence, watched the coffin go by. 

On President Benesh’s shoulders now devolves the greatest 
burden of any man in Europe. He has been more stubboml 
optimistic in the past than any other statesman. He hy 
believed that—to quote the legend on the standard thi 
draped Masaryk’s coffin—‘ truth prevails,” in the end. He 
has as yet implacably refused to quit his one-track foreig 
policy for the double-track policy, having junctions in dl 
directions, which is popular in Warsaw and Belgrade and is 
becoming popular in Bucharest. He has held, strongly, the 
this “ Let’s be friends with everybody ” policy had an element 
of insincerity in it; it meant that you were really nobody’ 
friend and that in the end everybody would be let down 
He has, through thick and thin, clung to his faith in th 
League and its Great Power sponsors, France and England. 

He has reached his cross-roads. The events of last month 
have left him a clear-cut choice. Is he to continue to cling 
to that policy, in the belief that if Czechoslovakia be attacked 
France will immediately come to her aid, that England cannet 
afford to desert France, that Russia might join both of them? 
Or is he to make a mental journey to Berchtesgaden, submit 
to the implicit threat of force, and become a vassal of German, 
allowed to retain a nominal independence ? If he takes tht 
latter course Czechoslovaks will never fight for France ail 
England in any future war; they will have to go the whok 
hog and be with Germany. Who could blame him nowi 
he took this second course, after recent events ? 

From his window, in the ancient castle of the Kings 
Bohemia in Prague, he looks across to a hilltop crowned wit 
anti-aircraft batteries. His capital is within twenty minuts 
reach of the aerial navies against which those guns # 
pointed. 

The Czechoslovaks, though they have shown no sign ¢ 
emotion, have been deeply affected by the ultimate threat ® 
Austria and Chancellor von Schuschnigg’s submission, afiet! 
brave fight. Their frontiers are difficult enough to 
as it is. If the Austrian frontier also becomes available ® 
an enemy, their plight is more desperate than ever. Va 
Schuschnigg’s speech in the Vienna Bundesrat aroused 
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to enthusiasm, which took the form of a prolonged ovation 
jn the Prague Parliament when a Socialist deputy referred to 
it, His ringing words of faith in the ultimate independence 
of Austria touched a responsive chord in their own hearts. 
But they must know that his difficulties are almost 


insuperable. 


THE DOCTOR’S 


T is not an uncommonly heard remark, especially when 
| doctors of the older generation are talking together, 
that the younger doctors and surgeons of today are of a 
different and much more detached type. The tradition 
that the doctor should also be the counsellor, friend and 
guide of his patients is said to be visibly waning. The 
days when the doctor, in addition to acting in his strictly 
professional capacity, was the composer of family quarrels, 
the adviser upon education, wills, and a dozen other non- 
professional matters, are alleged to have disappeared or to be 
fast disappearing. The younger doctors, trained in a more 
strictly scientific school, are charged with regarding their 
patients rather as cases than as persons, and themselves as 
impersonal sellers of scientific knowledge and services. 


To some extent the increased—and on the whole admittedly 
beneficent—range of specialism is one of the suggested reasons 
for this. No one doctor, it is recognised, can be an expert 
radiologist, bio-chemist, bacteriologist, and laboratory expert ; 
and to obtain as correct a picture as may be of the possible 
causes of many indispositions, the modern young doctor, 
and often rightly, insists upon reference to all these specialists. 
He regards it as not only in the interests of his patient or 
client but requires it for his own peace of mind, intellectual 
satisfaction, and possibly legal protection. This makes, 
it is said, for a team-work diagnosis and treatment—even 
more pronounced in some other countries than in these 
islands—that must in itself modify the attitude of the doctor 
of today towards his patients in the direction of a less personal 
and intimate relationship. And that being so, a more 
strictly commercial attitude is—or so it is argued—coming 
to take the place of this. Evidence can be found for this, 
say the old school, even in professional terminology. Partner- 
ships of doctors all over the country are increasingly becoming 
known as “ firms.” 

Charges of an increasing commercialism in Medicine have 
also been made upon other grounds. The habit of fee- 
splitting, as between general practitioners and consultants, 
though probably less common in this country than in some 
others, is said to have increased rather considerably during 
the last few years and indeed, in comparison with the preceding 
two or three generations at any rate, to be a new and sinister 
phenomenon. The charge, in other words, is that some 
general practitioners demand what is in fact a commission 
from the consulting surgeons or physicians whom they 
advise their patients to employ, and usually a commission 
that the patient knows nothing about ; and if the particular 
surgeon or physician is not complacent to such an arrangement, 
he is given to understand—or such is the charge—that his 
services in future will probably not be suggested. 

Another charge of commercialism is the alleged exploita- 
tion by certain specialists, or pseudo-specialists, of long and 
expensive courses of vaccines, injections or other forms of 
treatment, the efficacy of which has not been established to 
the impartial satisfaction of trained and authoritative observers, 
or which iis even been shown by these, as the result of large- 
scale and adequately controlled trials, to be ineffective. 

Such are the charges, and it would be idle to pretend that 
there was not a certain amount of truth in them, although 
the accused, een if they were to plead guilty, would doubtless 
advance pleas ia extenuation. Thus the fee-splitters, probably 







The clouds are gathering about the Danube, and over 
Prague they lie even thicker than over Vienna, for Vienna, 
after all, confesses to being Germanic. No one man has a 
greater burden of care than Benesh, no one country than 
Czechoslovakia. The coming months will show which way 
the decision is to fall. 


BUSINESS EYE 


an extremely small minority of the whole profession, could 
point to the great disparity between the usual consulting or 
operation fee charged by a specialist and that of the general 
practitioner, who has to meet and brief him, often with a 
long and complicated history; and the general practitioner 
could also urge that he has to bear the chief burden of the 
after-treatment. The consultant could plead that he did not 
grudge the general practitioner an associate fee ; and if the 
patient were fully informed of the arrangement, later to be 
properly set out in the respective professional accounts, the 
ethical objections would no doubt be lessened. 


As regards the vaguer charges of exploitation in respect 
of expensive courses of non-proven treatment, such exploita- 
tion complained of is usually in the class of disease for which 
there is as yet no single recognised or established specific 
treatment, and it tends perhaps to be alleged by patients 
who have mistrusted or neglected the guidance of their general 
practitioners. The accused here could also argue that, by such 
empiricism as theirs, many of the great discoveries of Medicine 
have been made—although, as a matter of fact, this is scarcely 
historically true, nor would theirs, as a rule, be the stuff 
of which the great discoverers have consisted. 

But here again it may be confidently stated that such 
exploiters as may exist are in a very small minority of the 
whole profession, of which the ethical code in respect of 
self-advertisement and the moral obligation to place indi- 
vidual researches and results at the disposal—for discussion, 
criticism, and re-trial—of their professional brethren, for the 
public good, remains extraordinarily strong. Imagine, for 
example, the millions that could have been made out of 
insulin if this had remained a proprietary or secret remedy ; 
and many similar instances could be quoted. 

Finally, as regards the younger generation, there are 
probably far more young doctors today than there were 
yesterday who would welcome some form of Socialised 
Medicine, under which they would receive a salary for their 
clinical work and be free to pursue it for its own sake, untram- 
melled by the necessity of sending in bills and the dependence 
on extraneous and, as they would argue, non-medical circum- 
stances for their living. There are of course many and 
weighty considerations that could be urged against sucha 
course, but at least its advocates could not fairly be accused 
of commercialism. 

As regards the others, Medicine, being a large profession, 
must almost inevitably embrace, as it always has done, a 
certain number to whom success is largely synonymous with 
income. But the long medical training is such that even 
these can hardly have emerged from it without some tem- 
pering, as the result of the human contacts forced upon 
them, of their acquisitive instincts. They would probably, 
that is to say, have seemed even more commercially minded if 
encountered in some other profession. And although it 
may be true that the younger generation of doctors is more 
scientific, less sentimental, perhaps a trifle more sceptical, 
a reasonably wide experience of them at their work up and 
down the country suggests that their capacity for making 
friends of their patients is not less than that of their fore- 
fathers ; and that, by and large, though their language may 
disguise the fact, they are no less faithful to the Hippocratic 
ideals. 
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DEED 


By F. D. MERRALLS 


N London I am never persuaded that summer has really 
come until the first day that the taxi-men put down 
the hoods of their cabs and their fares assume a happier 
mien, sniffing up something more invigorating than carbon- 
monoxide and taking note of the gay window-boxes and 
newly-painted houses along their route. In Paris such 
seasonal signs are eaflier; or perhaps Parisians have more 
faith in their climate. 


On just such a morning, anyway, Mademoiselle Zuki, 
of the Comédie Frangaise, felt it was time to make a first 
gesture of confidence in the sun that shone through the 
drawing-room window of her ground-floor apartment in a 
quiet street off the Faubourg St. Honoré. Both she, as a 
favourite of the Stage, and her Amazon parrot, the gift of 
a South American admirer, had a public which must be 
humoured, as her publicity agent often pointed out. And, 
indeed, she made a pretty picture at the open window as she 
hung out the beautiful bird’s cage in the warm sunshine. 


An exotic pet is a definite asset to a footlight celebrity, 
as everyone knows. The parrot had during the previous 
summer been much admired by passers-by. It would converse 
politely with most of them, and had become a well-known 
feature of the neighbourhood. 


Had you had the good fortune to be a witness of this pretty 
initiation of summer your eye would have rested with decidedly 
less pleasure upon a seedy-looking little man who chanced 
to be shuffling along the other side of the road at that precise 
moment. The Weasel, as he was known in his own circle, 
knew Mile. Zuki’s parrot by sight. He was in the habit of 
allowing little to escape his alert eye wherever he happened 
to find himself. For this unprepossessing individual kept a 
squalid little bird and animal shop in a nearby slum, where 
he did a miserable trade in stolen pets and other ill-gotten 
livestock. 


On this particular morning he was considerably more 
interested in the bird than he cared to show. A better-class 
bird dealer had presented himself-at his unsavoury premises 
the evening before and asked if he had just such a parrot, 
as he wanted one for a wealthy client. The Weasel had replied 
that he thought he knew where he could lay hands on one 
(his words were not ill-chosen), but it might take him two or 
three weeks to complete the transaction. This had seemed 
to satisfy the dealer. And the Weasel, naming a good price, 
had promised to do his best, and cunningly plotted to acquire 
Mlle. Zuki’s pet. 


Now a less astute criminal would simply have stolen 
the bird from the window—relatively an easy operation— 
and covered his tracks as best he might. But the Weasel 
realised it was not enough merely to gain possession of the 
parrot. He must establish title as well: he must construct 
the perfect crime. 


So he developed a technique. Each morning and evening 
the Weasel would walk the length of Mile. Zuki’s road, as 
though on the way to and from work, and would stop by 
the way to admire the parrot. And each time, as he stood 
in front of the bird, he would rapidly mutter the same phrases 
which in the course of a few days the parrot, after the manner 
of its kind, would imitate. Repeated practice duly made 
perfect, until one day the Weasel decided that the time was 
ripe for the next and more decisive step. Bringing an empty 
cage of his own he hid it over a low garden wall conveniently 
near. Then, waiting until there was no one in sight, he 
opened the parrot’s cage with the ferrule of his walking-stick. 
The bird, of course, was delighted to gain its freedom and 


stretch its wings, and promptly flew off into a neighboy;; 

garden. The Weasel followed with his cage and knocked 
at the door of the house to ask permission to retrieve his 
parrot which, he explained, had escaped while he was tak; 

it to a customer. He wisely volunteered his name an 
address to the householder, to whom appearances wep 
convincing enough, and departed with the parrot in his cage, 

So far so good, thought the Weasel, now fully prepared 
for the long arm of the law to stretch out and grasp him 
his not over-clean collar. Which it was not long in doing, 
The loss of the parrot had been promptly reported to the 
prefecture, and without hesitation a gendarme was sent to 
the shop to arrest him for the theft. 

With perfunctory surprise the Weasel contented himself 
with maintaining, calmly but firmly, that it was indeed his 
parrot, and -that he had recently bought it from a sailor, 
Of this man he gave a most detailed description, but added 
that the name on the receipt for 25 francs, which he readily 
proffered for inspection, was likely enough a false one. 

The law took its course, the Weasel in the meantime 
having instructed an advocate no less artful than himself 
This son of Solomon, when prosecuting counsel had elicited 
a repetition of the Weasel’s statement, proceeded to cross. 
question Mile. Zuki about the subject of dispute. 


“Has your parrot ever learned to swear, Ma’mselle?” 
was his first question, after the formal preliminaries. 


“Ma foi! Most certainly not,” was the angry reply, 
“* My parrot is never known to swear.” 

“And is there,” continued counsel, quite unruffied, 
“a gentleman in your house who smokes a pipe and has not 
been perhaps entirely unconnected with the sea?” 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Mademoiselle, even more 
indignantly. ‘‘ Certainly there neither is, nor has been, a 
gentleman of any description whatsoever residing in my 
house.” 

“* Ma’mselle, I thank you. That is all.” 

“TI will now call the parrot, a most sagacious and helpful 
witness, as your Honour will doubtless admit,” said counsel. 

The astute bird was brought in, placed on the Magistrate’s 
desk, and the cover removed from its cage. Whereupon 
the parrot, cocking an eye at the Bench, remarked in shrill 
tones of annoyance, “ Tiens, but your breath smells most 
damnably of cognac!” 

The Magistrate looked indignantly surprised and, not 
seeming to realise by whom he was being addressed, replied 
sharply, “‘ What’s that you say?” 

“* Must you smoke that foul pipe here ? ” said the parrot. 
“Tt stinks the fo’c’stle out.” 

And there the matter ended, the Magistrate remarking 
acidly that he hardly expected that Mile. Zuki would claim 
to own a bird with such vulgar associations. 

The poor lady did not in fact feel disposed to do anything 
about it for the moment. While the Weasel, displaying 
neither surprise nor emotion, carried off the cage with the 
bird in it. 

Nor would the true facts of the story ever have emerged 
had not a journalist friend of Mlle. Zuki had the perspicacity 
to seek out the Weasel in his lair and, under strict promises 
of secrecy, offered him a much larger sum of money for the 
parrot plus the story of its abduction than he could evet 
have asked for the parrot alone. 

Which is how it comes that, if you care to search through 
the files of a certain Paris paper for round about 1908, you 
will find what I tell you is true. 
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SAFETY FIRST ?—V 


By PHILIP EVANS 


The writer is a Newfoundlander, aged 27, with a public-school education. 


AFETY first seems to be the motto of many of my 
contemporaries, yet I find on talking to them they 
are generally dissatisfied with their lot. They feel their 
lives are monotonous. They loathe catching the same train 
every morning, sitting in the same office, meeting the same 
people. They say I am lucky. Why? Because I have 
travelled in many countries. They ring me up quite often 
and ask me out to dinner or to a party, I usually have to 
refuse as I haven’t the money. They say “ Well, let’s have 
a glass of beer at a pub.” That is meant to imply the 
evening won’t cost much. It costs something though, so 
still I have to refuse. Oddly enough I don’t regret my 
state, because once I played the game of Safety First. Let 
me tell you my story. 

When millions of people lost their jobs in the financial 
crash of 1929 I was one of them. I joined the huge army 
of jobless who drifted from place to place in search of some- 
thing to do, as long as it kept the wolf from the door. But 
jobs were at a premium. I migrated to Canada, where 
I headed for Toronto, as it was the largest English speaking 
centre in Canada. 


After months of weary plodding from place to place I at 


‘last secured a job with a chain grocery store. There I 
remained for two months. I might have been angry with 
Fate, but I thought my plight quite humorous. In time 


I looked around for a better position and got one. This 
time as a clerk in a department-store, selling dress-lengths 
to the women of Toronto. The pay was better, but I still 
looked round to improve my lot. Some months later 
I entered an insurance company. Not selling, but in the 
office. 


None of these jobs satisfied me by any means. They 
were merely a temporary halt. Something simmered in 
the back of my mind. I began to study public speaking 
and joined the University night-class as well as two debating 
societies. I hired a typewriter and practised on it. 

I was preparing for a plunge into the unknown. This 
may seem strange when I had only recently gained security. 
But the computing of interest on life insurance loans appealed 
to me little. Admittedly there was a pension at sixty, but 
even that inducement failed to attract me. Forty years 
on an office stool is too much to pay for security. I had 
other ambitions. I wanted to enter the writing and lecturing 
game. Precarious, no doubt, but what man or woman 
ever achieved their little ambitions without a struggle ? 
To express myself as an individual I had to lead an indi- 
Vidualistic existence. 


At last one day, when I hinted I might leave the company 
and told my fellow employees of my plans, they repeated 
like a well-drilled chorus: ‘ Write? Lecture? What 
on?” Certainly I must have something to say and to 
Write about. But then I was preparing for that, too. Firs: 
of all I was reading as widely as my limited time would 
allow. I was also studying maps. First a map of Russia. 
Russia was very much in the public eye during this slump 
period. People talked of a Utopia beyond the seas. 
Lecturers lectured and writers wrote, and the mass drank 
m every word and waited for a Moses to lead them to a 
Promised land. 


Besides Russia I glanced at the world in general and set 
my eye on a line to the East via Persia to Japan. It attracted 
me. There was news there. I gathered together £100— 
not much perhaps for such an ambitious project, but enough 


to start my journey. I sent in my notice. The General 
Manager looked shocked. The staff were half-stunned and 
could hardly credit a fellow employee taking such an odd 
step. “Leave a safe job and go out with nothing more 
than a few ambitions? He must be queer.” Perhaps I 
was ; that’s not for me to judge; but I felt I could hold 
my own when I did get out. I could develop as an indi- 
vidual, so I believed. 


Anyway I had my eye set on a distant horizon. God 
alone knows how distant it was. And I determined to 
reach it eventually. Not swiftly. I knew ory too well after 
years of depression that swiftness was the exception, not 
the rule. The {£100 which I possessed was certainly little 
enough to start out on with the prospect of extended 
travel ahead. I myself was uncertain how far it might 
get me. Travel doesn’t mean touring. No, touring is 
usually for those who play safe and for those who retire. at 
sixty—it’s a means of filling in leisure. To me travel meant 
work, if I was to gain my background for writing and 
lecturing. Physical and mental work. The one to help 
me along as I went from place to place, the other so that 
I might be prepared when I returned, 


It wasn’t very long before my £100 was gone. Russia 
took most of that. I took what work I could get. Some- 
times as a dish-washer, woodcutter, an English teacher, 
a seaman, a coal-trimmer, a lecturer. When work wasn’t 
forthcoming I became a vagrant. And I tasted every side 
of life. But whatever I did I made many contacts, and 
the more people I spoke with, the more certain I was my 
horizon was drawing closer. People began to ask questions 
about those countries I had just left, and listened attentively 
to whatever I had to say. I must confess I was a trifle 
embarrassed at first when asked for an opinion on this and 
that, and hearing my own remarks quoted by elderly people 
to back up their statements. 


Time went by. And one day Iarrived in Bangkok almost 
penniless. I lived in a shanty on the banks of the Me Nam 
river and ate at the Chinese street-stands. The Siamese 
police had given me the usual tourist .visa—thirty days. 
Twenty-eight had already gone by and I had received orders 
from the Chief of Police to leave the country or pay an 
extra premium. 


They asked {10. I couldn’t pay and tried to sign on a 
ship going to Singapore, but had no luck. What could I 
do? Write? Lecture? Perhaps. There was no longer 
any question: “ What on?” But now I must find a 
market. The English papers were few and in no need of 
material. The English people were few and not interested 
in lectures. How about the schools ? 


I approached several headmasters. At last one agreed, 
then a second and a third. I applied to the Police for a 
week’s extension of my visa and got it. I gave my lectures 
during that week and made enough to leave the country. 
That was a success. But the greatest success of all was the 
fact that I realised suddenly I could lecture. In time I 
gained more experience and made my way hither and thither 
on the proceeds. Later when I returned to the West it 
stood me in good stead. 

I haven’t made a great success of writing yet. I am 
striving. One day I will. But all in all I am glad I took 
the plunge out of security. I have an idea now. I can see 
the road I must travel and I am happy. 





Sh. 
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THE ALAND ISLANDS QUESTION 


By JOACHIM JOESTEN 


THERE is no exaggeration in saying that the Aland group 
of islands constitutes, together with the problem of the Belts 
and Sound, the most important strategical issue in Northern 
Europe. Except, indeed, for the Balearic Isles, there is 
hardly to be found in European waters another archipelago 
so fraught with dangerous potentialities. 

Suppose an imaginary great Power were to seize control 
of the Aland Isles, establishing there strong bases for its navy 
and air force. Instantly that Power would be threatening 
the “ life-lines ’’ of four nations: Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
Finland. Whoever controls Aland, with offensive aims, 
is, as a glance at the map shows, in a position : : 

(a) to cripple Germany’s supply of Swedish iron-ore. 
There is no room in this article to point out to what an excep- 
tional degree the Reich’s armaments industry is dependent 
on Sweden’s ores. Taking this dependence for granted, 
it is interesting to note that three out of the four export 
harbours, from which Sweden’s ore flows into Germany’s 
steel mills, are located within easy reach of Aland, viz.: Lulea, 
next in importance only to Narvik (on the Norwegian coast), 
Gavle and Oxelésund. The former two might be shut off 
hermetically, as Aland would be like a bolt shot across the 
entrance to the Gulf of Bothnia, and the latter could be easily 
attacked from the air, if not blockaded. 

(b) to throttle Russia’s Baltic trade and bottle up her fleet 
in the Gulf of Finland. For Aland is placed menacingly on 
the left flank of the entrance to the Gulf, as Dagé and Oesel 
are on its right. 

(c) to dictate terms to Sweden. Aland, indeed, points at 
the very heart of Sweden. Taking off from the largest island 
in the group, the enemy’s bombers would have to cross no 
more than about 30 sea miles to reach Sweden’s shores. The 
rich Malar Valley, Central Sweden with its powerful industry, 
indeed Stockholm itself would live under the constant threat 
of devastating air raids. It is as well to remember that the 
distance from Aland to Stockholm is only about one-half of 
that from Majorca to Barcelona! The sinister réle played 
by the Italian bombers from Palma gives a striking idea of 
what a great Power on Aland might do to the capital of Sweden. 

(d) to break the commercial backbone of Finland—the coast- 
line from Bjérneborg to Helsingfors. All Finland’s vital 
lines of communication with Sweden, Germany, Western 
Europe, pass across or near the Aland group of isles. 

Considering these potentialities, it is no wonder that Europe’s 
statesmen should have puzzled for more than a century over 
the problem how best to prevent Aland from causing mischief. 
Needless to say, the development of modern aircraft increased 
their anxieties. 

Under the international convention of October 20th, 1921, 
which was signed by ten Powers (Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia, Poland, 
Sweden), under the aegis of the League, Finland was explicitly 
pledged not to erect or maintain on the Aland Isles military, 
naval or air bases of any description. In case of war, or 
open threat to Aland’s neutrality, Finland may lay out mines 
in the waters of the archipelago, but all final steps for safe- 
guarding Aland’s status are to be taken by the League Council. 

The legal situation, then, is clear enough. The Aland 
Isles are neutralised and no change whatever of their status 
can take place without the consent of the League of Nations 
Council. In these circumstances it is, to say the least, 
strange to witness the persistent campaign for the re-fortifica- 
tion of Aland which has been going on, crescendo, for three 
years, and is now reaching its climax. 

This campaign was opened in October, 1935, by an article 
which the Finnish admiral Gustay von Schoultz published 
in the widely circulated review Suomen Kuvalehti. Ever 
since Admiral v. Schoultz has been, in speech and writing, 
prime mover of the “‘ Fortify Aland!” campaign, to which 
by now all the militarist, Fascist (Lappo) and anti-Russian 
elements in Finland have rallied. 

Nazi Germany betrayed at an early stage her none too 
platonic interest in this agitation. On April 16th, 1936, 
Deutsche Wehr, the official Reichswehr review, published an 


article by Admiral von Gadow openly inviting Finland and 
Sweden to conclude a direct, bilateral agreement for re-fopy. 
fying Aland, heedless of the League where Russia might 
protest. (Although the Soviets did not sign the Aland 
Convention of October 20th, 1921, and at the time even 
explicitly declared themselves not bound by it, their entry 
into the League, it is generally admitted, implied acknoy. 
ledgment of Aland’s neutral status). And on April 17th 
von Schoultz came out again in Hitler’s own Vélhkischy 
Beobachter. 

This drew a virulent reply from Isvestia, where Karl Radek, 
on May 4th, 1936, denounced these “‘ ravings of two admirals” 
as a direct threat against the Soviet Union. Once Aland wa 
re-fortified, Jsvestia argued, it would suffice for a Lappo 
Government to come into power at Helsingfors to provide 
Germany with a first-class naval and air base for attacking 
the Soviet Union. 

That such misgivings, which the Soviet Press has uttered 
‘frequently since, are not entirely groundless was made per- 
fectly clear by the sharp flare-up of the campaign at the 
beginning of this year. In November, 1937, the Nazi Ze. 
schrift fiir Geopolitik, in a long article about Aland, warned 
Finland of coming ‘“‘ unpleasant surprises ” if the isles were 
left much longer unfortified. 

What the announced surprise would look like was revealed, 
on January 3rd, 1938, by Valentin Sjoberg (“‘ Sir V. ”), foreign 
editor of Stockholm’s Aftonbladet. It is a matter of gener 
knowledge in Sweden that V. Sjéberg’s articles often’ convey 
first-hand information from highest military and diplomatic 
circles in Germany! He wrote: 

“. . . The Gulf of Bothnia must be kept open, at ail costs, for 
the shipments of iron-ore to Germany, . . . and since Aland can shut 
off the Gulf, it is Germany’s interest to seize control of the archi- 
pelago, unless Finland and Sweden, by fortifying it, are ready t 
guarantee that the isles will never fall into Soviet Russian hands, 
in the event of war... .” 

Everywhere in Sweden, as well as in the rest of Scandinavia, 
the article was taken as heralding a German coup de main 
the isles, if Finland resisted much longer the pressure which 
Germany has brought to bear on her for several years nov, 
even diplomatically. A pressure, the plain purpose of which 
is to force this country into committing a clear-cut violation 
of international law ! 

If Valentin Sjéberg’s article betrayed (intentionally, it may 
be assumed) his sources of inspiration by the very bluntness 
and brutality of the tone, another spokesman of German interests 
in Sweden, Dr. Sven Hedin, the well-known explorer, wa 
no less peremptory in a speech he made, on February 7th, 
1938, before the students of Lund University. Dr. Hedin 
too admonished Finland and Sweden to agree forthwith 
about the fortification of Aland, justifying his demand 
with the usual hints at the ‘‘danger that threatens us from 
the East.” 

There is no mistaking the significance of the Scandinavie 
wide campaign of which these utterances represent only afew 
examples. If further evidence of what is brewing were needed, 
the current reports of German purchases of land on Aland, 
secret visits by Reichswehr officers (September gth, 1937); &. 
provide it. Taking all this together, the general uneasiness 
that is now being felt, both in Finland, Sweden and on the 
archipelago itself, about this uncalled-for agitation, is easily 
understandable. 

At a recent meeting of the Aland Diet (on February 16th, 
1938), at Mariehamn, both the governor of the archipelago, 
Hr. Rothberg, and the speaker of the ‘‘ landsting ” expressed 
the grave concern of the population at the fortification prope 
ganda and admonished the Finnish Government to abide 
firmly by the international convention of October 20th, 1921 
There is little doubt that the Helsingfors Government honestly 
strives to resist the pressure to which it is being subjected, 
the Aland issue, both from within and from without. The 
best way to aid it in its defence of an international trealy 
would undoubtedly be if at least some of the signatories & 
the Aland Convention helped to restrain in time that county 
which is attempting to violate it. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
No More Music.” By Rosamond Lehmann. The London In- 
ternational Theatre Club. At the Duke of York’s Theatre 

A FEW English people are staying in a small private hotel on a 
West Indian island. They are a retired Colonel and his wife ; 
avery old man who has come to lay his bones in the sun; and 
a widow accompanied by her niece Hilda, a repressed and 
solitary girl who is trying to teach herself German from a 
book. They are joined by Jan, a young-old painter who has 
never fulfilled his early promise, and Miriam, his young and 
attractive mistress. This new arrival sets tongues wagging 
and one heart beating. Hilda’s trouble is that she feels herself 
full of emotion which is never released or reciprocated. In 
Jan she finds a focus, and round him she builds her fantasies. 
He is honest with her, and not deliberately cruel, according to 
his lights. He is incapable of deep or lasting feeling : when he 
offers to paint Hilda, it is because he thinks her face an interest- 
ing shape : when he refuses to read her poems, he tells her that 
he is sure they are bad. She worships him: he is mildly 
flattered, but otherwise unmoved. This relationship is the most 
interesting in the play, but that between Jan and Miriam is 
also very subtly worked out. Eventually Hilda, acting on a 
drunken speech of Jan’s, casts herself into the sea, and the song 
js over. She has “called the bluff” of these sophisticated 
lovers, but, although they feel jointly responsible for her death, 
its only effect is to strengthen the feeling between them, and to 
cause them to move on to another island. 

The drama is played out against a very amusing background 
of conversation in the hotel lounge. The old man, beautifully 
portrayed by Mr. Morland Graham, is blind and somnolent : 
his only.interests are music and neat whisky. The Colonel and 
his wife are over-drawn to the point of caricature, but the parts 
are so well played by Miss Ruth Taylor and Mr. Gordon 
McLeod that they do not step over the play’s framework. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford flutters and fusses admirably as a 
hotel-keeper of faded gentility. Miss Jane Baxter gives the 
best performance of her career as Miriam. She has been com- 
pelled for so long to frisk with Admirals on the quarterdeck 
that we have lost sight of a real actress. Mr. Jack Hawkins 
is subtly excellent as Jan, and Miss Beatrix Lehmann lends to 
Hilda that hard brilliance of star-crossed intensity which is 
her own especial gift. 

There is no particular reason why the story should be set 
in the West Indies, though suggestions of great heat and 
tropical storms are skilfully used to enhance the tension. The 
play’s chief fault at present is its excessive length. It would be 
enormously improved by a general tightening and speeding- 
up: a good half-hour’s worth of dialogue could be removed 
without loss. The preliminary conversation of the negro 
servants serves no purpose; the last scene is a long anti- 
climax, psychologically fitting but dramatically weak. The 
fortune-telling at the beginning should go too ; we can foresee 
atragic end for Hilda, without it being impressed upon us that 
there is death in her hand, and that she cannot swim. Despite 
these present blemishes, No More Music is much wittier and 
better written than the usual West End entertainment: one 
assumes therefore that it will probably not be put on for a run. 
Anyhow the International Theatre Club are giving two more 
performances, on March 6th and 13th. 

“Dodsworth.” Dramatised by Sidney Howard from the Sinclair 

Lewis novel. At the Palace Theatre 
HERE is a legend about a film magnate telling his scenario- 

Writer that he wants a story beginning with an earthquake and 
working up to a climax. The play of Dodsworth begins at 
Zenith and ends on the s.s. ‘ Ultima.’ In between there are 
twelve scenes of emotional and geographical diversity, signifying 
little or nothing. The genius of Sinclair Lewis lies in his 
creation of typical American characters, and in the rich and 
slangy detail through which he describes their adventures. 
The dramatisation of a full-length novel necessitates the removal 
of all but the central skeleton, and in the present production 
the leading players do not even pretend to be American. Half 
the point of Dodsworth lies in the reactions of a middle-aged 
American small-town business man to his first trip to Europe. 
Miss Gladys Cooper and Mr. Philip Merivale can act very well, 
but they are nothing like Mr. and Mrs. Dodsworth, and the 
Story loses almost all its meaning. The movies have scored 
again, and heavily. RUPERT Hart-Davis. 





THE CINEMA 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. At the New Gallery. The 


Film Society’s 1rooth performance 


THE depiction of the human figure is not Walt Disney’s forte. 
It is, in fact, hardly too much to say that his approach to 
humanity is most successful when he delineates animals with all 
the raiment and some of the characteristics of men or women ; 
Donald Duck and Clara Cow are figures not too fantastic to be 
outside our own experience in street or drawing-room, and 
their antics, swept by Disney’s special genius out of the category 
of mere caricature, capture our more intimate affections with 
an ease completely denied to the less inspired but more recog- 
nisable humanity of Little Hiawatha and the other characters 
of the Silly Symphonies. This important distinction is not 
fully solved by Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. Snow 
White, her Prince, and the Dwarfs themselves belong, despite 
every ingenuity, to the over-sweet world of the Silly Sym- 
phonies ; while the animals, so often only the embroidery of a 
fairy story, are here the stars. Between the two stands the 
Wicked Queen, who, from the fine momentum of her opening 
dialogue with the mirror, comes near to effecting a reconciliation 
between the two genres, and fails finally only because Disney’s 
draughtsmanship cannot remove Snow White and her friends 
from the auntish competence of a second-rate picture-book. 


So much for the disappointments—which must in any case 
be all the easier to express after three years of anticipatory and 
well-stimulated excitement over the preparation of a new depar- 
ture in films, sponsored by one of the few remarkable figures 
that cinema has yet produced. But the continuous and lengthy 
labours of a staff of some 800 experts, the expenditure, not 
without grave risk, of a quarter of a million pounds, the difficul- 
ties of cartoon work on a hitherto unheard-of scale, with the 
added complication of an elaborate colour-system, have been, 
on the whole, finely justified. Those pundits who insisted 
that the cartoon medium could never stand up to a full-length 
film have been confounded, for, whatever its faults, Snow White 
engrosses the attention from beginning to end. So convincing 
is it that it is difficult at times to realise that one is watching 
the painted figments of an animation-table, with no life beyond 
their creator’s pencils and brushes. 


As for the story, in spite of certain permissible deviations 
and the less permissible prolongation of the Dwarfs’ antics, 
it would in all probability meet with the whole-hearted approval 
of the Brothers Grimm. They, like ourselves, would happily 
surrender to the special enchantments of Magician Disney ; 
as when Snow White flees through the stormy and thousand- 
eyed menace of a night forest whose terrors are dispelled by 
a lovely dawn; or when the creatures of the woods turn to 
with a will and clean the house with a wealth of inventive 
genius that only Fairyland could harbour. As a technical 
triumph the film must command deep admiration; but in 
the end its success is due to the workings of a creative 
imagination equalled only by Chaplin. Perhaps it is to its 
credit that the least fantastic figures of the film are those 
that we first forget 


The Film Society recently celebrated its tooth performance 
by a luncheon, followed by a programme of films culled from 
its first season in 1925. It was remarkable to note how all 
three films stood up to time. Adrian Brunel’s Typical Budget 
is as accurate burlesque of the newsreel today as it was nine 
years ago; The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari, in spite of the 
stilted expressionism of its acting, has lost little of its experi- 
mental interest and dramatic horror; while Champion Charlie 
is, of course,immortal. This performance served as a necessary 
reminder of the work of the Film Society, to which use may 
have blinded many of us. It has done more than any other 
body to raise the standard of approach to, and criticism of, 
Cinema in this country; it has introduced to us hundreds of 
films and directors of paramount ‘nfluence, representing values 
which the constricted blindness of the box-office would other- 
wise have denied us; and it has fostered the formazon of 
other Societies throughout Great Britain which are, lixe the 
parent organisation, bringing wider possibilities of appreciation 
to a public which might otherwise forget the real importance 
of this new art which sensationalism and commercialism have 
often exploited to ignoble ends. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 
A New Chamber Orchestra 


A NEW Symphony by Haydn never before played in England 
and in all probability never anywhere else since its first per- 
formance in 1784 until Dr. Alfred Einstein made a score 
from the parts, and a likewise unknown Symphony by Boccherini 
(of Minuet fame) into the bargain, not to mention a seldom 
performed masterpiece by Mozart, the Clarinet Concerto. 
Here, one would have thought, was sufficient attraction to draw 
all musical London to the Grotrian Hall. But no; these works 
had not been discovered by divination, communication with 
the other world or the medium of the planchette. They 
were just dug out of I know not what dusty recesses by hard- 
working scholars in the course of their labours and 
unpretentiously presented to the public by Mr. Peter Burges 
and his New Chamber Orchestra. So the Hall was not 
very full and, apart from my colleagues, I saw not a single 
familiar face of all those musical people who never miss 
an “‘ occasion.” 


As a matter of fact they were missing a very delightful 
experience. For this proved to be a first-rate orchestra, 
composed of good musicians, some of whom have been members 
of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, and Mr. Burges 
knew how to handle them. There is much to be said for 
playing eighteenth-century music with an orchestra of the size 
which the composers had in mind when they wrote it. Even 
the great masterpieces of Mozart and Haydn, though they are 
musically big enough to bear the expansion, often suffer as 
much in loss of clarity and lightness of texture as they gain in 
impressiveness from being played with half a hundred strings 
and doubled wind. There are certainly few more dreadful 
experiences for the concert-goer than to hear a large orchestra 
with ten double-basses churning its way through one of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concertos. 


The lesser works of the eighteenth-century masters—this 
particular Symphony of MHaydn’s does not reach the 
sublimity of his “Salomon” set—and of the secondary 
masters like Boccherini gain nothing at all from massive tone 
and, owing to the mental comparison that the listener instinc- 
tively makes with the masterpieces he hears under the same 
conditions, their genuine qualities are apt to be under-estimated. 
Boccherini’s Symphony, which would have seemed insigni- 
ficant in the august surroundings of Queen’s Hall, made 
delightful hearing at the Grotrian. It is rococo stuff, full of 
‘** amusing ”’ conceits and scored with a kind of garish brilliance 
that reminded one that the composer was a compatriot of 
Rossini. Fortunately it came before Mozart’s Concerto, 
finely played by Mr. Reginald Kell, for after Mozart’s sensitive 
orchestration Boccherini’s would have sounded positively 
vulgar. 


If one wanted an example of the difference between genius 
and talent, here was Haydn to supply it with a wonderfully 
tender slow movement, which, truth to tell, needed more 
concentration, greater rhythmical tension in its performance, 
and a marvellously orchestrated Trio to the Minuet, in which 
an almost impressionistic effect of shimmering light is produced 
by the strings supporting the wind-instruments with a tremulous 
accompaniment. Elsewhere the hand of genius shows itself 
more spasmodically. In the first movement, which begins 
in as pleasantly empty a style as any divertimento, there is an 
unexpected touch of seriousness in the development and of 
humour which takes the form of using a couple of bars’ silence 
to cover a fairly wide modulation. The listener is in fact 
asked to do the modulating for himself, but, even on the 
repetition of the effect, is caught out by the orchestra restarting 
the same melody it had left off in an unexpected key. 

Of course those who think that any Symphony by Haydn 
is like any other by him or, for that matter, by Mozart, and 
that the music of these two masters is nothing but a pretty 
transcription into music of the blue-and-silver drawing-room 
in the Amalienburg, would have sniffed at all this, seeing 
no difference in design or idea or quality of workmanship 
between Boccherini and Haydn. But I advise anyone who 
is sufficiently interested in the lesser enchantments that music 
can offer to keep an eye open for Mr. Burges’s programme, 
not yet published, for his next concert at the end of this 
month, 

DYNELEY HUSSEY, 
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VOLK AUF RADERN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


HEINRICH IV. VON FRANKREICH sagte einst: ‘Ich wiinsche 
dass Sonntags jeder Bauer sein Huhn im Topfe hat.” Der Her 
von Deutschland sagt heute: ‘Ich wiinsche, dasg jeder 
Deutsche seinen Volkswagen in der Garage hat.” Wir sind 
liberzeugt davon, dass sein Wunsch in Erfillung gehen wird 

Die Internationale Automobil-und Motorrad-Ausstellyy, 
Berlin 1938 soll diesem Programm Rechnung tragen, Mit 
jener ungeheuren Energie, die dem Deutschen Volke git 
jeher eigen ist, wurde hier zum fiinften Male die grdsste 
Auto-Ausstellung Europas  aufgebaut. In den zehn 
Riesenhallen am Kaiserdamm mit ihren 50.000 Quadratmetern 
Schaufliche ist alles zusammengetragen oder Zusammenge. 
fahren, was in Deutschland heute rollen, hupen und heulen 
kann. Viele Autofirmen des Auslandes haben sich an der 
Autoschau beteiligt, so Austin, Fiat, Hudson, Lancia, Renault, 
Romeo und Steyr. Das Inland ist mit 17 Firmen vertreten, 
Dazu haben natiirlich alle Behérden des Dritten Reiches jhre 
rollenden Delegierten entsandt: die Wehrmacht, die 
Reichspost, die Reichsbahn, das Natsoz. Kraftfahrer-Korps, 
die diversen Nationalen Sportbehérden u.s.w. 

Den Mittelpunkt der Autoschau bildet nattirlich das Model{ 
der zukiinftigen Fabrik fiir den deutschen Volkswagen, die 
noch in diesem Jahr gebaut werden soll. Das Modell jst 
3 Meter breit und 6.5 Meter lang, in Wirklichkeit wird ¢ 
eine Flaiche von 1.5 km: 3.5 km bedecken. Die eigentlichen 
Fabrikraume sollen in drei grossen Trakten untergebracht 
werden, voneinander durch Strassen getrennt. Autostrasse, 
Eisenbahn, Hafen und Kanal werden die Verbindung mit 
der Umwelt herstellen. Ein eigenes Kraftwerk wird den 
fiir die Fabrikation nétigen Strom liefern. Neben der Volks. 
wagenfabrik werden Siedlungen errichtet werden, um die 
dort beschaftigten Arbeiter bodenstaéndig zu machen. Die 
Fabrik wird in der Nahe des deutschen Stadtchens Fallersleben 
errichtet werden, in der Nahe Braunschweigs, also in einer 
strategisch besonders giinstigen Lage. 

Fiinf Jahre hat man probiert und experimentiert und die 
Priifung des Modells, das von Dr. Porsche stammt, ist auch 
jetzt noch nicht abgeschlossen. In seiner Eréffnungsrede 
hat der Fiihrer und Reichskanzler, tiber dessen nationalékonc- 
mische Weisheiten sich laingst weder Fachmann noch Laie 
wundertn, das Programm von der permanenten Motorisierung 
Deutschlands entworfen. Er als Schirmherr der ‘‘ Férderung 
der Entwicklung der Motorisierung Deutschlands ” erblickt 
im Autobau den grossen Zug einer allgemeinen Wiederbelebung 
der nationalen Krafte. Durch Fé6rderung der “ Motor- 
freundlichkeit ’’ und Steigerung des ‘‘ Verkehrsbediirfnisses ” 
will Deutschlands héchster Autokrat die Schlacht um die 
Arbeitskraft gewinnen. Der Fiihrer ist der Uberzeugung, 
dass im deutschen Volke die Sehnsucht nach der Maschine 
und besonders nach dem Motor vorhanden ist. Diese 
Sehnsucht wird durch Schaffung des Volkswagens befriedigt 
werden. Neue Kauferschichten werden erschlossen. Das 
Auto wird nicht mehr das Symbol eines bestimmten 
Klassen-und Standesvorrechts sein. Statt des Kommunismus 
wird das Auto allen Volksteilen gemeinsam sein und si¢ 
einander gleich machen. 

Die Preise fiir Autos schwanken heute in Deutschland 
zwischen 36.500 Mark und dem hundertsten Teil dieser 
Summe, fiir welchen Betrag man noch ein sehr anstandiges 
antiquarisches Auto bekommt. Was von der Kritik ziemlich 
schiichtern angedeutet wird, ist der Uberfluss an Typen. 
Kleinwagen, bis 1.5 Liter Zylindergehalt, sind in zehn Typen 
vertreten ; Mittelwagen, mit ihrem bis zu 3.6 und Gross- 
wagen mit héherem Zylindergehalt, sie sind in mannigfaltigen 
Formen vertreten. Allgemein fallt eine gréssere Farben- 
freudigkeit bei den Wagen gegentiber den Vorjahren auf. 
Daneben interessieren neue Formen des_ Kiihlers, det 
Karosserie, ‘“‘ windschnittige’’ Linien. Fiir den Fachmann 
ist der ‘‘ Glaserne Motor ” der Héhepunkt der Schau. Diese 
aus Kunstharz gefertigte Réntgen-Skulptur lasst einen das 
Wunder des exakt arbeitenden Motors buchstablich 
** durchschauen.” 

**Setzen wir Deutschland in den Sattel; reiten wird ¢ 
schon kénnen,” sagte Herr Bismarck am 11. Marz 1867. 
Nach siebzig Jahren heisst es nun “‘ Setzen wir Deutschland 
ins Auto; fahren wird es schon kénnen,’ Wer aber weiss 
wohin die Reise geht ? ‘ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Yugoslavian Country Life 

I have always had a suspicion, quite heretical of course, 
that the English farmer does not know how well off he is. 
During February I travelled for a short time in Yugoslavia. 
Two things struck me forcibly about that interesting country : 
first, the sub-tropical luxuriance of the coast fringe, where 
mimosa and narcissus and pale grey-mauve flag-iris were 
giready in bloom, with masses of yellow phlomis and wild 
stock and almond to come ; and second, the black pitilessness 
of the immediate hinterland, where almost the only signs of 
vegetation even in the valleys were olives interspersed with 
stunted junipers and even more stunted oaks growing out of 
a land that looked as if it had been crushed under a volcanic 
avalanche. Somewhere between these oaks and rocks and 
junipers were the fields of the Yugoslavian peasant. Their 
average area Was probably equal to that of the parlour of an 
English council house. I could see no grass. These fields 
had been marked out by low walls of stone exactly as a child 
marks out an area of sand with lines of pebbles. In February 
there were no crops ; but to judge from the markets the chief 
product was potatoes, which looked very good, some species 
of sprouting broccoli, which looked less than cattle food, 
and the donkey. That stringy animal provided, in the form 
of hams, the only meat I could see. Reputed to be delicious, 
it looked terrible. It had the sinewy toughness of the peasants 
themselves, who in turn reflected the inexorable hardness of 
the land they worked. And it struck me that it might be a 
good thing for English agriculture if every English farmer 
could spend one day, preferably in January or July, in those 
bitter Lilliputian fields. 

* * * * 

More Afforestation 

Following its decision to afforest certain areas in the east 
and north, both of which have inspired a good deal of public 
protest, the Forestry Commission now proposes, according to 
aletter in The Times of February 17th, to plant another large 
belt on the Sussex Downs. This land, lying east of the 
Cuckmere valley, between the villages of West Dean and 
Jevington, is reported to be of solid chalk, with only a few 
inches of soil, and covered only with the incomparable down- 
land grass and large patches of gorse. It is said that trees 
have never grown there and that they never will, and that 
afforestation can only produce a jungle of rank and inflammable 
bramble and grass. I have no doubt the Forestry Commission 
can produce all sorts of plausible reasons for its action both 
here and in other areas, but it passes my comprehension why 
it so often chooses to afforest areas already notable for a 
special beauty of their own and which are so often reported 
to be unsuitable for trees. If the Forestry Commission would 
go to certain rural districts of Midland England, to name 
only one area, they would find there thousands of acres, now 
derelict, on some of which, to my knowledge, neither plough 
nor beast has made a mark for the last ten or fifteen years. 
These areas, now covered by bramble and haw and twitch 
and coltsfoot, have never had any special beauty of their own. 
Moderate afforestation there would be a godsend. It would 
be a transformation to some of the least exciting, least loved 
and apparently least respected English countryside. 

* * * * 

Against Afforestation 

It is my belief that the various public protests against the 
afforestation of certain districts is based on something more 
than love of the area which is to be so changed. To my mind 
the idea of a forest is becoming more and more foreign to 
the English nature. The English mind is repelled by any 
excessive largeness in the scheme of country things ; it rejoices 
in small fields, small streams and above all, I think, in small 
Woodlands. The prospect of an England covered even 
Partially with large areas of pine forests would be intolerable 
to it. The English revel in a landscape that can change, in 
ten miles, from downland to valley, pasture to woodland, 
cornland to park. Any scheme for the afforestation of a great 
tract of the least loved of English countryside would be 
opposed, I think, almost as strongly as a scheme for covering 
it with bungalows. To walk in a plantation of larch is no 
better than walking in a plantation of scaffold poles. We are 





rightly jealous of the beauty of bare downs, sparse lakesides, 
empty stretches of moor. The Forestry Commission is 
working, in a sense, against the English nature. All the 
more reason, therefore, why it should not have quite all its 
own way with English lake and down. 
* * * * 
Tulipa Fosteriana 
Among tulip species, which to my mind are the most 
attractive of wild bulbs, 7. Fosteriana is magnificent. I 
would recommend all gardeners to try a few bulbs of this 
rare, easy and really glorious tulip, the largest of the Turkestan 
species and only rivalled for size and colour by the similarly 
exclusive 7. Gregii. Fully opened flowers of T. Fosteriana 
have been known to measure ten inches across, the flower 
like’ some huge scarlet saucer centrally blotched either with 
black or gold or with these colours combined. TJ. Fosteriana, 
which flowers in April, has never presented any difficulties 
of cultivation to me. Planted in ordinary loam on an un- 
sheltered ledge of the rock garden, bulbs flowered the first 
year, though badly persecuted by mice, and continued to 
flower a second year, but without increasing. According to 
the late W. R. Dykes, whose incomplete volume on tulip 
species is almost as glorious as the tulips themselves, T. 
Fosteriana is very slow to increase. Like many other tulip 
species, it yields various forms which flower slightly earlier 
or later than the true type, and has charming leaf variations 
from glaucous green to bluish grey. Bulbs offered by English 
firms are, as usual, obviously meant to attract millionaires. 
The Dutch, somehow, do these things just as well and at a 
tenth of the price. 
x * * *« 
Gulls and Plovers 
When birds and animals are transplanted from natural 
environment, and so from its natural hardships and natural 
enemies, to situations where life is easier, we know what to 
look. for. The grey squirrel is our classic example of the 
persecution that follows; the musk-rat might have been 
another. But these animals were man-transported. The 
sea-gull now provides an example of what happens when 
a bird decides to transport itself. The sight of sea-gulls on 
the Thames at Westminster and on the flood waters of inland 
rivers was once a rarity dilligently reported by old writers 
and the appearance of sea-gulls inland at all was solemnly 
held to be an omen of bad weather at sea. Now there are 
possibly more sea-gulls in the parks of London than on the 
cliffs at Dover, and many on inland plough and piece of 
ploughed land has its flock throughout the winter, mild or 
cold, wild or calm. Inland, the sea-gull behaves very like 
the plover, inhabiting the same kind of land, the flocks of 
the two birds intermingling. The result, for the plover, ts 
very much as though the sea-gull had been man-transported. 
Like the red squirrel, it is being hounded down by a creature 
for whom sheltered ploughed lands are a mere cake-walk. 
Almost every day it is now possible to hear, about the country- 
side, the scream of gull-persecuted plovers, and it is a common 
sight to see gulls, like hawks, singling out a solitary plover 
and hounding it out of the flock with that greedy rapacity 
which makes them apparently London’s most popular birds. 
*x x x *x 
Lilium Candidum 
Successful cultivation of the Madonna Lily, L. Candidum, 
has consistently eluded me. Imported bulbs, home bulbs, 
begged bulbs have all shrivelled ingloriously in soil which 
grows L. Regale, L. Henryi, L. Speciosum and others with 
considerable success. I have seen the Madonna grow with 
the lustiness of cattle cabbages in pure clay, in clay seasoned 
liberally with mortar, under hot south walls, in the middle of 
gravel paths, and under other conditions not laid down by 
the text books: but always for other people. Now a corre- 
spondent writes urging the use of coal. He advises digging 
a deep hole, putting in a quantity of small coal, and planting 
the bulbs at the right depth. Then a dressing of sorbex. 
I shall certainly try it. The essential for all lilies is good 


drainage, and it was the late E. G. Wilson who pointed out 
that, in nature the bulbs of lilies often rested on rock. 
H. E. Bares. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as 1s reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.| 


CHAMBERLAIN OR EDEN ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.) 
Str,—As a supporter of The Spectator for many years, I am 
compelled to protest against the tone and argument of your 
article entitled ‘‘ Chamberlain or Eden?” in your issue of 
February 25th, which to my mind is lacking in the fairness and 
perspicuity generally associated with your columns. 


In the first place you argue that, because presumably Mr. 
Eden’s views as to the minor as against the major question of 
the Italian position correspond with your own, the outlook of 
the other 19 Members of the Cabinet as well as the unanimous 
support of the Conservative Party, and the great majority of 
the House of Commons, may only be “a presumption,” and 
although there may be full agreement that there must be 
“* contact and discussion ” this can only take place after certain 
punctilios have been observed. 


Having just spent some time in South Eastern Europe, it has 
been interesting to see the question from ‘‘ the other man’s ” 
point of view, and in consequence gain some insight into the 
real position of affairs on the Continent. ‘To those not hide- 
bound by their own opinions, it is quite clear that it is not so 
much a question of coming to an agreement with Italy, however 
desirable that may be as regards our Mediterranean interests, 
as with a State of much greater importance, 1.e., Germany ; 
and there was only one ending to the road we were so diffi- 
dently travelling with our mid-Victorian ideas of foreign policy, 
and that was war, within a comparatively short space of time. 


Let us hope after the conversations with Italy have come to 
a successful conclusion, these with Germany will naturally 
follow (including the much advertised Colonial question), 
which would automatically give us a real “‘ four Power” 
friendship. By then we will be in a definitely stronger position 
to state our requirements for a lasting and just peace, having 
recovered our sanity and security, of which we were deprived 
for so many years by the very people who now want us to go 
to war with every nation which happens to have a different 
form of Government from their own ! 


The key to the riddle of the complete failure of the League 
of Nations to provide security for anyone, individually or 
collectively, has been its failure to treat certain of the central 
European Powers with the elements of justice. I for one think 
that no one has ever done his country greater service than 
exposing the fumbling ineptitude and consequent menace to 
peace existing at Geneva, as evidenced by the fact of the martyr- 
dom of such countries as Abyssinia, China, Spain, &c. 


Mr. Chamberlain, the realist, ‘‘ has deserved well of his 
country ” in unmasking this hypocrisy and has at last led this 
great nation into the path of understanding and lasting peace ; 
let us see to it that he has the sympathy and support of everyone 
who has the honour, as well as the interest, of his country 
at heart.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Rost. PUuRDIE. 


Ardcarrick, Ayr. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—Your comparison between the experience of Mr. Eden 
and the inexperience of the Prime Minister would be more 
convincing had Mr. Eden’s reign at the Foreign Office been 
successful. None would deny his high principles, but all 
who are not blinded by prejudice must admit that the policy 
for which he stands has been unfortunate. 

Look at the results : 

(1) The “shameful” Hoare-Laval proposals gave only 
part of Abyssinia to Italy. The Eden policy has led to the 
loss of the whole country. 


(2) Italy became our bitter enemy and was thrown into 
the arms of Germany. 

(3) Three Great Powers formed an anti-League alliance 
leading to 


(4) The practical loss of Austrian independence, 
(5) A free hand for Japan in China. 


Mr. Eden can hardly be blamed for the continuance of the 
war in Spain, yet it has served to show the futility of thy 
League of which he is the champion. 


During Mr. Eden’s tenure of office the cloud of war : 
over Europe has seemed to grow ever darker, and, but fo 
the incredible folly of the Socialists, one would have gai 
that any change would be a change for the better. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s action may have come too late, but 
least we now have some hope of peace.—Yours faithfully, 

Great Hormead Bury, Buntingford, Herts. 

S. CopRINGTon, 

[The five points enumerated in this letter all arise directly, 
or indirectly, from Italy’s attack on Abyssinia and the application 
of League sanctions to Italy. The sanctions policy was not 
Mr. Eden’s but the Cabinet’s ; Sir Samuel Hoare, as Foreign 
Minister, gave warning of it before hostilities began, and it 
was under Sir Samuel Hoare as Foreign Minister that the 
sanctions were actually applied. The WHoare-Laval com. 
promise was rejected not by Mr. Eden but (a) by the country 
(b) by the Cabinet.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Is your argumentum ad hominem quite fair?’ As you 
state the case, it is between an ex-Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
on the one hand and on the other a man who has for 12 years 
been immersed in the study of foreign affairs. Even if, as 
you suggest, other members of the Cabinet may have acquiesced 
in rather than supported the Prime Minister’s view, there is 
one man whose attitude I should have expected you to recognise 
as being almost decisive, and that is Lord Halifax. Surely 
it is very significant that a man of such great distinction and 
experience whose point of view is in many ways so different, 
came down so heavily on the side of the ex-Lord Mayor 
against the Foreign Secretary. It is true that on the other 
hand two former professional Foreign Office officials in the 
House of Commons supported Mr. Eden, influenced perhaps 
a bit by the ‘‘ old school tie ” idea. 

But is this really a matter for experts? After all the issue 
as Lord Halifax pointed out is a very simple one, namely— 
“‘what the Prime Minister considered should be vital con- 
ditions of any agreement that issued from conversations Mr. 
Eden considered should be conditions precedent to the 
inauguration of the conversations themselves.’ Mr. Eden's 
demands for evidences of good behaviour is ominously remin- 
iscent of the attitude of the French Government to Germany 
in 1933. Germany was then rearming in flagrant breach 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The French Government, 
supported by Sir John Simon, refused to consider proposals 
for a general scheme of reduction of armaments and wanted 
to impose a ‘“‘ period of probation”? as a punishment on 
Germany for breach of the Treaty. Let us not repeat that 
error by humiliating a very much weaker power when she is 
anxious to come to terms. And let us remember, as Mr. 
Spender has pointed out in a recent book, that although we 
are conscious of our own disinterestedness in trying out the 
League of Nations over the Abyssinia business, there is probably 
no one on the Continent who believes this.—Your obedient 
servant, C. R. V. Coutts. 


25 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


[Our respect for Lord Halifax is all our correspondent 
suggests and more; but he would be the last man to suggest 
that his knowledge and experience of foreign affairs in the 
past twelve years was comparable with Mr. Eden’s. How 
should it be? Incidentally, we nowhere referred to Mr. 
Chamberlain simply as Lord Mayor. We said he had been 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Minister of Health and Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer.—EbD. The Spectator.] 
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SMALL STATES AND THE LEAGUE 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 
gir,—In your Editorial comment in last week’s Spectator, 
referring to the political Tepercussions following Mr. Eden’s 
resignation, you admit that it may be true that small States 
cannot count on the League s effective protection, but you 
object to the Prime Minister having made that implication 
in the House of Commons. 


This, I suggest, represents the state of mind of a very large 
majority of his critics and raises the question of the value of 
maintaining a somewhat dishonest attitude towards the League 
except for purposes of party politics. Are we not led into 
the temptation of maintaining this false attitude by our natural 
revulsion to the Dictators, thereby creating an impression of 
insincerity in our professed desire to assist the smaller nations ? 
It cannot be doubted that these nations realise the impotence 
of the League in a world of “‘ Power Politics,” an impotence to 
which they themselves contributed in no small measure during 
the testing time of 1935-36. It has now become apparent 
to the small nations that “ collective security ” does not after 
all mean their protection by Great Britain and France, supported 
within the limits of safety and expediency by the small nations 
themselves. 

Similarly the Dictators were fully aware of the limitations of 
the League before the British Prime Minister admitted this 
regrettable fact to the world from the floor of the House of 
Commons. His words cannot therefore increase the possibility 
of their using “‘ Berchtesgaden ” methods. 


We as a nation deplore the irability of the League to stop 
aggression and we realise the futility of diplomacy by democra- 
cies in the face of threats and direct action by those who are 
unhampered by regard for the sanctity of international agree- 
ments or unduly deterred by the horror of war. But do we 
not cling to the mere theory of the League, loath to admit its 
present practical limitations, partly on account of our aversion 
to the outlook of those who, often from an entirely biassed point 
of view, have always predicted its failure ? By doing so we are 
not really assisting the League or, what is far more important, 
creating an atmosphere suitable for a restoration of sanity and 
decency in international relations. Nothing short of a trial of 
strength, involving an unmistakable intention of using force, if 
necessary, can restore respect for the League of Nations. But the 
League is unfortunately in no condition for such a trial. 


A defeatist point of view? Not. necessarily. The first 
thing to clear our minds about is as to what power exists to 
implement a firm stand against aggression, and, in particular, 
for what purpose will the British public willingly consent to 
bear the sufferings and devastation of war. And to this should 
be added the consideration of how far are we justified in 
expecting active support from our Dominions when they are 
not themselves threatened to the same extent. 


The Prime Minister has surely a greater duty to this mass of 
humanity at home and overseas than the ardent supporters of 
the League of Nations who are free of his overwhelming 
responsibility yet no less anxious to arrest the present drift to 


war.—I am, Sir, &c., —_— 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sik,—In the first paragraph of last week’s Spectator you wrote . 


“Tt may be true that the small States cannot count on the League’s 
effective protection, but when the head of the most powerful State 
in the League proclaims that in as many words on the floor of the 
House of Commons, it sounds singularly like a plain invitation to 
dictators to carry Berchtesgaden methods to any length they please.” 

But surely if the small States cannot count on our protection 
it is only common honesty, if not our plain duty, to tell them 
so in as public a manner as possible, and without regard to 
tesults. ‘Io abandon the pretence is not to lose our ideals. 
That is why the man in the street, who hates shams, will 
support the Prime Minister.—Yours truly, 

; C. E. THEODOSsIUS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, 

Pali Mall, S.W. 


[There is another side to this. Dictators may pause if they 
are doubtful whether their acts will produce a reaction. Why 
assure them that there will be no reaction ?—Ep. The Spectator.] 


DO WE WANT PEACE? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—“‘ If the projected conversations fail, the general situation 
will be substantially worse than before.” This editorial 
statement in your issue of February 25th is clearly and seriously 
true. Can we, therefore, help the conversations to succeed ? 
And have we a real desire for success ? At present it might 
be concluded from the Press that we are either indifferent 
or are regarding the discussions as already a failure, and the 
failure as sanctioning a familiar propaganda entirely hostile 
to peace. 

We need not praise the head of the Italian Government, 
but could we not give an opportunity to peace by refraining 
from throwing stones ? We know what we have to say against 
Italy. But should we not also remember that foreign eves 
see us as drawing riches from the possession of great African 
territories also gained by war, and holding our Mediterranean 
naval stronghold of Malta through an original, if subsequently, 
sanctioned breach of treaty? Can we not understand some 
foreign doubts about the integrity of a crusade against dictators 
in a country which allied itself with Tsardom and, through 
France, is joined with Stalin? To admit these questions 
is not to invite the idea of a cynical peace. But it would 
mean a less assertion of moral superiority, and this, I think, 
would in itself assist to peaceful ends. 

The conversations, of course, are to include the larger and 
nearer neighbour. Nazi Germany, so far, has provided the 
especial target. Would it not help if here, too, we recognised 
the existence of questions from the other side? If we mean 
to contribute to peace, there are questions, indeed, that we 
ought to put to ourselves. Alsace-Lorraine was German for 
centuries before Louis XIV ; but, unlike France, after she lost 
these rich provinces Herr Hitler has renounced even a bargaining 
claim. What credit have we given him for this element of 
peaceableness ? We want Czechoslovaks to retain sovereign 
power in Czechoslovakia ; but on what just ground could we 
support the Czechs against Hitler in retaining a frontier 
inside ethnographic German-Austria? Or can we expect 
our zeal to save German populations from Nazi tyranny to be 
above suspicion to Germans remembering what was imposed 
on the democratic Germany that overthrew the Kaiser and 
Prussian militarism ? 

A one-time campaign against the ideas and ways of Soviet 
Communism was opposed by the parties of the Left as designed 
to lead to a military attack on Russia. If we want peace, and 
not a very partial crusade against dictatorships, what was 
then said to defend Soviet Communism from war should 
now be said to prevent a too possible war with the present 
Germany. We should even avoid such an unfriendly mis- 
description (as it seemed to at least three persons who took 
the trouble to listen to the broadcast critically) as that of the 
German Fiihrer’s recent speech in ‘* The Spectator’s Notebook ” 
for February 25th. It is the existence in such a wide degree 
of a bias so overmastering which prompts the question, do 
we want peace ?—Yours, &c., P. REDFERN. 

Meadow End, Clement Road, Marple Bridge. 


REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—Your contributor, Surgeon Rear-Admiral Charles M. 
Beadnell, gives us physiological information which is extremely 
interesting, but.my opinion, based on experience of driving 
motor-cars for over a quarter of a century, is that he leaves 
out from his consideration factors of extreme importance in 
the connexion between physiological reactions and road safety 
and that, with reference to the consumption of alcohol, he 
reads entirely too much into the experiments which he reports. 
Further, those reports lack essential information. 

In addition to being a driver of long experience, and for- 
tunately with a clean record, I am acquainted with the con- 
struction of scientific instruments, including those designed 
to measure “‘ reaction time.” With regard to such experi- 
ments, the first point that emerges is whether the action 
required of the subject is one which he is accustomed to make 
habitually or one entirely new to him, and in most cases the 
latter condition obtains, therefore you have the disturbance 
of the normal nervous reaction by the condition of novelty. 
The bearing of this upon driving a motor-car with safety is 
important. 
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Statistics seem to show that the accidents occasioned by a 
driver during his learning period represent only quite a small 
proportion of the total, and therefore we must direct our 
attention to the majority of drivers, who have passed through 
this initiatory period. With those more experienced drivers 
the necessary actions to divert or arrest the progress of the 
car on the occasion of a threatened accident have become 
part of his subconscious equipment, and I believe I am right 
in saying that the nervous and muscular reaction to any 
stimulus when operated subconsciously is almost invariably 
much quicker and more perfectly adjusted to its purpose than 
a conscious reaction. If your contributor is an experienced 
motor driver and will notice his own actions next time he 
drives he will find that, in the event of a road emergency, he 
has already done all those things necessary before his conscious 
brain has fully taken in all the factors in that emergency. 
Analysis of his own figures, taking his assumed speeds, would 
multiply the probability of accident many times if it were 
not for this safety factor of the subconscious reaction. 


With regard to the tests upon animals, I should imagine 
that none of these animals was accustomed to taking alcohol, 
and one of the troubles with the teetotal enthusiast is his 
assumption that other people get as drunk as he does with 
a given quantity. Even with the experiments upon human 
beings we are not told whether (a) the subject was accustomed 
to taking alcohol or (6) took that alcohol before, with, or after 
a meal. With regard to the actual and proposed tests for 
drunkenness when in charge of a car, I cannot understand 
why the person accused does not challenge the accuser there 
and then for a test in his car on the road. The accusation 
is that he is so drunk as not to be able to control his vehicle ; 
therefore, surely, the obvious test is to take him out on the 
road and see if it is the fact. Plenty of quiet roads can usually 
be found. 


I do not dispute the argument that “reaction time” is a 
factor in road safety, but in my opinion the major factors 
leading to accidents are: 


(1) Lack of imagination, the inability to foresee what is 
likely to happen in given circumstances and what kind of 
mistake the ‘‘ other fool ” will probably make. 


(2) Impatience, which I think follows from an unrecognised 
nervous strain, otherwise why do people’s manners deteriorate 
so badly and so often when driving a car? In this connexion 
it might be argued that a moderate dose of alcohol would 
produce a more equable frame of mind and thus actually add 
to the safety of the driver. 


(3) The tendency of those in authority to arrange signs and 
promulgate regulations which turn driving a car upon the 
road into a “‘ game of forfeits”? wherein if you guess the 
wrong answer you are fined. The determination of the careful 
driver not to be “caught out” incurs a grave risk that his 
attention will be taken from what is or should be his funda- 
mental preoccupation, namely, the safety of other road-users. 
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In considering any suggestion to extend further these 
multitudinous regulations—I have seen it stated there are 
already 2,000 offences for which a motorist can be punished— 
we must beware of the suggestions of people who are par- 
ticularly keen on physiological tests, total abstinence and so 
forth. Already the driving examination, as conducted at 
vresent, takes in, in practical tests, these factors in so far as 
they bear directly on driving efficiency. I do not know 
whether your contributor would suggest that the examiner 
and the candidate should adjourn to the nearest ‘‘ pub” to 
nave a drink first, to see how far alcohol affects the driver’s 
ability. Of course, it might affect the examiner’s severity.— 
Yours faithfully, CHAS. E. Foster. 


Kingsweir, Broadway, Letchworth, Herts. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—There appear to be one or two misprints in the article 
on p. 303 of your last issue. 

In the third paragraph a reaction period is given as 140/000 
second. Does this mean 140 thousandths? If so, in an article 
for general reading, should it not be written 140/1000, or in 
full, or better, ‘‘ fourteen hundredths of a second ” ? 

Secondly, is there an accidental reversal of these figures, as 
140 is less than 180 ? 


=== 


In the sixth paragraph, 2212 from 2554 appears to me tp 
leave 342, not 312.—Yours truly, 
L. BAINBRIDGE Bey 
The Red House, Bawdsey, Woodbridge, Suffolk. : 
[The author of the article in question, to whom this letter hay 
been referred, writes that he agrees with the corrections and 
regrets the need for them.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


FILMS, AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Brogan accuses me of flag-wagging. All ] said 
was that the British ethos should not be prevented by mere 
economics from playing its part in the development of the 
English-speaking cinema. Mr. Brogan obviously misunder. 
stands me. Let me refer him to the German ethos, and th. 
French ethos and the Russian ethos, and the tremendous 
part they all played in the international development of the 
cinema in pre-talkie days. All three were able to do it becayg. 
of stringent national protection. Russian films enjoyed 
the greatest protection, because they were necessarily State. 
owned, and did not need to show a financial profit. Germany 
came second with its drastic Kontingent scheme againg 
American monopoly; and “ Variete,” “Die Nibelungen,” 
“ Caligari,” and similar examples of flag-wagging proceeded 
to teach Hollywood a lesson. We in this country have never 
dreamt of anything so drastic as the protection then given by 
a Socialist Government to German films. 

Ah, says Mr. Brogan, but see what has happened to German 
films now! Therein lies his terror of a British film industry, 
He describes it as the thin end of a dangerous wedge. Why? 
Is it the thin end of a dangerous wedge to have a Press which 
is not under foreign domination? Is it dangerous to have q 
native wireless system? In view of the “ purification” to 
which German wireless and the German Press have been 
subjected, I presume that Mr. Brogan is now burning with 
anxiety to abolish British newspapers and British broadcasting, 

French films, which have continued to be free expressions 
of the French ethos, and which have suffered no ideological 
side-tracking, have moved steadily forward. It will not be 
long, if it is not so already, before French films are teaching 
Hollywood some of the lessons which Russia and Germany 
started. I would remind Mr. Brogan that French films, in 
addition to their natural protection of language, still have 
strong statutory protection against American films; and, even 
though French films may be better than American films, 
they will continue to need strong statutory protection. 

In Britain we have neither the natural protection of language 
nor the benefit of strong statutory protection. The expiring 
Films Act was a farce, and so is the Films Bill which has just 
passed its third reading. The new Films Bill is framed 
merely to establish a hybrid American-controlled British 
industry. It is unlikely that it will ever develop into much 
more than a second-rate copy of Hollywood. That is what I 
regret. I regard it as a misfortune for America as much as 
for ourselves. I regard it as a misfortune for the Cinema qua 
Cinema. It is a misfortune for the Cinema in the broadest 
international sense. And the people who are responsible for 
it are our Mr. Brogans. 

I commend Mr. Brogan to the Separate Quota proposal, 
which was designed to give British films genuine protection 
for the first time. Had there not been so many Mr. Brogans 
to ridicule British films, and violently to oppose protection 
for them, the Government might not have been deterred 
from adopting Separate Quotas, or one of the many other simple 
means of providing genuine protection. We would then 
have been given an opportunity comparable to that enjoyed 
by France and pre-Hitler Germany ; and, ultimately, we might 
have been able to contribute something of real value to cinema- 
art. We have produced our masterpieces of literature, and 
of the stage, and it is not beyond us to produce our mastet- 
pieces of the screen. The obstacle is solely an economic one. 

Finally, at the risk of another charge of flag-wagging, 1 
repeat that we have made some excellent films in Britain— 
far better films than the circumstances entitled us to expect 
I would like to believe that we might produce still better ones 
in the future ; but I am afraid that, under the new Film Act’s 
patchwork of compromises, we shall be lucky if we equal 
what we have already done.—Yours, &c., J. B. WILLIAMS. 

576 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND WAR 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR.] 

Sin, —Mr. Ernst Linder’s arguments about the inefficiency of 
totalitarian closed economic systems for the purpose of modern 
war may make comforting reading in democratic countries, 
put they are really rather difficult to swallow. If I have 
understood him correctly, his main thesis is, firstly, that in 
modern conditions a rapid victory is unlikely, so that in the 
resulting stalemate economic exhaustion through blockade 
will prove the decisive factor, and, secondly, that a self-sufficient 
economic system is less blockade-proof than one with freer 
trading relations with other States. 

Let us pursue the second argument a stage further. Suppose 
totalitarian A at war with free-trading B, and each nation 
effectively blockading the other—B, let us say, using its 
superior battle-fleet and A operating with aeroplanes and 
submarines. A is practically self-sufficient, at a low standard 
of living it is true, but one with which its people have learnt 
during years of preparation to make shift. B has regulated 
its economic life according to the principles of “‘ the market,” 
is dependent on its foreign trade, that is to say on the exchange 
of manufactured goods against foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and has a population accustomed to the resulting high standard 
of living. By hypothesis the blockade, that is to say the 
cutting-off of the foreign trade of both countries, is to decide 
the war, and they can only do so as in the last War by their 
effects on the morale of the civil population. Which popula- 
tion will suffer the most ? 

Mr. Linder may perhaps say that I have over-simplified 
the issue. But that is better than muddling it. ‘‘ The greater 
the volume of any State’s production, the more varied its 
branches and its economic relations with other States, the 
greater its resistance to a blockade,” writes Mr. Linder. But 
why should self-sufficiency mean less varied production ? 
It may mean less volume, it is true, but it is certainly the 
more freely trading countries, concentrating on the more 
profitable Jines and buying the rest elsewhere, which have 
the less varied production. Why should the fact that the 
foreign trade of the more self-sufficient countries is “‘ choked 
by clearing systems and other forms of currency restriction ” 
be a great disadvantage in resisting a blockade which destroys 
that foreign trade in any event? Mr. Linder seems actually 
to imply that a large consumption-goods industry is more 
valuable for war purposes than a large heavy or armament 
industry, and it may be that this is what he means with the 
term “‘ varied production.”” But why should plant and men 
organised for the production of all the manifold and certainly 
varied superfluities of consumption in wealthy countries be 
so useful when in view of the shortage of labour in war (which 
he himself stresses) the production of consumers’ goods will 
have to be confined to bare essentials ? How do you “ exhaust ” 
an economic system by accumulating raw materials, when th2 
only sure symptom of exhaustion—such as that in Central 
Europe after the War—is a shortage of raw materials and of 
stocks generally ? 

It is of course possible that the nations now striving after 
self-sufficiency may not be able to achieve it to a sufficient 
degree to enable them to stand up to a prolonged blockade. 
It is also possible that the fall in the standard of living due to 
their efforts in this direction may affect the numbers, health 
and efficiency of their people, though there is certainly no 
evidence of this at present. It is conceivable that during a 
war the greater economic effort needed to support a population 
on a basis of self-sufficiency may put an extra strain on the 
man-power as compared with that of nations with extensive 
foreign trade and able to maintain it. 

In fact I think what Mr. Linder really means is that if the 
more freely trading nations can avoid blockade, and in par- 
ticular assure their food supplies (which Mr. Linder seems to 
take for granted), they will prove to have the greater economic 
Strength and endurance, particularly if they can blockade 
the so-called self-sufficient States. That is probably true ; 
certainly it is devoutly to be hoped. But to suggest that 
nations likely to be effectively blockaded are diminishing 
their potential war strength by making themselves as inde- 
pendent of imports as possible and expanding their armament 
industries is to put rather a strain upon our not inconsiderable 
powers of wish-thinking.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 

Brooks's, St. FJames’s Street, SW. 1. 


FOXHUNTING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I said in my recent article about foxhunting that the 
English were hard to understand. Evidently I am a true 
Englishman, for my article has been mistaken for an attack 
on foxhunting and myself for a champion of the anti-hunting 
cause. The article, in fact, was aimed against self-delusion. 
One of the points which it laboured was that any love which 
the foxhunter may have for the fox must be completely sui 
generis, utterly unlike, for instance, his love for horse or hound. 
But the love or distaste of the foxhunter for the fox has little 
bearing on the arguments for or against foxhunting. 

My other point was that foxhunting is conducted with a 
view to the sport it shows its followers rather than to the 
quickness and kindness with which the fox is despatched. 
Only the woolly-minded can be in any doubt on this point, 
and foxhunters as a whole are not more woolly-minded than 
other people. In labouring this point I hoped to purge the 
more confused among them of some of their wool by taking 
them a canter across ground which is common to both the 
honest foxhunter and his opponent. For the hunest fox- 
hunte: admits that his sport inflicts distress, often prolonged, 
and death on a dumb animal, but he defends it on the ground, 
which I am not concerned here to examine, that it confers 
certain benefits which outweigh this manifest objection. 

What does concern me here is to point out that I am not 
the right person to pose as an anti-foxhunting champion, 
however just that cause may be, for the simple reason that I 
have enjoyed some of the healthiest and happiest hours of my 
life behind a pack of hounds. I have, it is true, grown rather 
painfully ‘‘ fox-conscious ” with advancing years, but I am 
still too much a prey to doubt on the whole subject to deserve 
the commendation of your and my own anti-foxhunting 
correspondents. I hope that you will find space for this 
admittedly inconclusive letter, for I should not like my article, 
which attacked confused thinking, to expose me to the charge 
of dishonest writing.—Yours faithfully, 

LAWRENCE ATHILL. 


[Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—‘‘ X, Oxford” wants to know if foxes would prefer to 
be born and to be hunted, or not to live at all. 

This is an unprofitable query, since foxes, not being self- 
conscious, cannot prefer one thing to another in an abstract 
sense ; and, even if they could, we have no means of learning 
from them what their preferences might be. 

And it is a piece of sophistry (I cannot call it argument) 
which would serve equally well as an excuse for gladiatorial 
shows, human sacrifices, and the indiscriminate capital punish- 
ment inflicted in this country well into last century. 

Also it takes no heed of an objection to blood sports not 
less powerful than that based. on their ruthless cruelty—I 
mean the objection that they tend to make those who practise 
them callous emotionally and mentally inert. 

On your correspondent they seem to have had the latter 
effect.—Yours faithfully, HAMILTON FYFE, 

League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports, President. 

7 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.]} 

Si1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ X ”’ should not ask human beings 
whether foxes would wish to live to be hunted, but rather 
ask human beings whether they have the right to encourage 
the breeding and preservation of any animal solely to give 
man the pleasure of causing it terror and pain by hunting it 
to death. Should we be justified in breeding cats for the 
fun of seeing dogs kill them ? 

Would it not be better even for wild foxes to become extinct 
rather than to breed them to be tortured ?—Yours, &c., 
“© Mill Corner,” Gerrards Cross. BASIL JOHNSON. 


[To the Editor of VHE SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—When I read discussions about the pros and cons of 
foxhunting, it always strikes me as odd that I find very little 
written about the principal of the piece—the foxheurc. If 
a dog could convey his thoughts to us on such a subject, would 
he choose to live his life without ever hunting anything, or 
would he say that in such conditions he would not mind if 
he never came alive at all? Since he cannot speak, what will 
we, in our wisdom, choose for him? If hunting live vermin 
is contrary to good ethics, will we see to it that no more dogs 
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are bred? Or will we breed them or let them breed, and 
on occasion feed them, but see to it that they never hunt 
anything ? 

Until this question is solved, I like to remember many 
wonderful things which I have been privileged to see : among 
the most wonderful is a good foxhound, and next after him, 
a good horse.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 

Hinderwell. 


SHORTHAND SYSTEMS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I was naturally very much interested in the letter from 
Mr. Hall Caine which you published in your issue of Decem- 
ber 17th under the heading ‘‘ Isaac Pitman.” There must 
be many others besides myself who have read with appreciation 
your gracious compliment on the centenary of his invention. 

Mr. Hall Caine asked in that letter whether leave would 
freely be given to Education Authorities to print “a prac- 
tically complete conspectus ”’ of the system (to use the words 
of my grandfather quoted by Mr. Hall Caine) which Isaac 
Pitman was willing to broadcast to schools. No doubt he 
and your readers will be interested to hear that the policy of 
this firm remains the same, and that such a practically com- 
plete conspectus exists, and is available free, the cost of 
printing, even, being borne. 

Mr. Hall Caine also raised an important issue by his use 
of the phrase “ always granting that the Pitman system is 
superior to any modern competitor.” Your readers will, I 
believe, be interested in several points which arise from the 
resulting letter from Mr. Crockett which was published in 
your issue of January 14th. Mr. Crockett, being the secretary 
of a publishing firm offering a competing system, writes, not 
unnaturally, ex parte. He has not done justice to the hold 
which Pitmanic Shorthand has in the three biggest cities of 
the United States, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia ; 
nor has he done justice to the service which it renders in the 
professional reporting field of the United States—all the 
official reporters of both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives write Pitmanic Shorthand, and the recruitment of 
young professional shorthand writers in America shows that 
those who may be expected to know best don’t altogether 
share Mr. Crockett’s views. 

Similarly in this country, with negligible exceptions, reporters 
would advise any young man entering the profession to learn 
Pitman’s Shorthand. I don’t want to take up your space 
with figures and examples, since I think your readers know 
the true position, but I would like to say with regard to Mr. 
Crockett’s statement, that approximately one-third of beginners 
are now taking up another system, that from such evidence as 
I have it would be true to say that there are many towns in 
which that other system is not taught either by Local Education 
Authorities or by independent private schools, and that there 
is not even one town in which Pitman’s Shorthand is not 
taught to the majority of all the shorthand students, and I 
am quite satisfied that the figures which Mr. Crockett has 
given to your readers are wrong and misleading. 

I am glad, however, to finish on one note of agreement with 
Mr. Crockett. I hope, with him, that in no English-speaking 
country will it come about that any shorthand system is 
standardised officially. If a system is good enough to bring 
this about de facto, there is no need for de jure legislation.— 
Yours faithfully, I. J. PITMAN. 

39 Parker Street, London, W.C. 2. 


TORPEDO OR MINE ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—Our attention has just been drawn to the letter of Sir 
Arnold Wilson published in your issue of February 18th. 

As we have been instructed on behalf of, and are acting for, 
the owners of the s.s. ‘ Endymion,’ perhaps we may be permitted 
to supply answers to the points raised in this letter. 

The sole cargo of the ship consisted of coke, carried from 
Newport (Mon.) on behalf of a private firm who, so we under- 
stand, had not insured it. The ship was British and was 
insured by the owners. 

Contrary to Sir Arnold Wilson’s statement, the ‘ Endymion ” 
did not carry an all-Spanish born crew. The owners are 
British, and British born, as were all the officers, whilst the 
remainder of the crew was of mixed Spanish and Portuguese 
origin. The Captain (part-owner) of the ‘ Endymion,’ who 
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was amongst those killed, had been an Officer of the RNR 
and served in that capacity during the War. a 

The s.s. ‘ Endymion ’ had, in fact, until her last and fgg 
voyage, been trading to ports in insurgent territory, 

At the time of the explosion the ship was not, as Sir Arnold 
Wilson suggests, barely under way, but was travelling at 
speed of approximately 5 knots. All the evidence jn our 
possession, including sworn statements of the survivors (two 
of them officers), who, it must be remembered, were actually 
present on the occasion, points exclusively to the fact tha 
the damage was caused by a torpedo and not a mine. 

We suggest that Sir Arnold Wilson should have endeavoured 
to ascertain the full facts before implying, as he does in his 
letter, a number of matters adverse to our clients, and which, 
if they were true, could not fail to harm their rightful claim to 
compensation.—We are, yours, &c., 

Hy. S. L. PoLak Anp Co, 

Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, W.C. 2. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I was in hopes that some answers would be made ty 
my questions, so I must thank Messrs. Adams and David for 
their letters, but I am sorry that the former thinks I am 
unfitted to be chairman of a juvenile court, though I was 
specially chosen for the job by my colleagues, some of whom 
have a wide experience of social service. 

One phrase in my letter seems to have caused misunder- 
standing ; I do not think that Gloucestershire differs from 
the rest of England, except perhaps in being rather more 
law-abiding, in spite of the notoriety recently caused by the 
Haw Bridge, but I do think that the mentality of the children 
in country villages and farms differs from that of those in 
large towns. It is quite true that we hardly ever get a case 
of dishonesty, unless the taking of apples or mushrooms 
comes within this category, and even this is generally done 
by town dwellers. And this is the reason why we feel doubtful 
about the wisdom of sending our lads to approved schools, 
where they inevitably meet young thieves, and are taught 
to be discontented with farm life, for which they are really 
best fitted. Of course, if the parents are unsatisfactory the 
problem is easier, but otherwise it seems a pity to send them 
to another home. 

I fear that my critics overestimate the effect of reforming 
influences. In spite of having read the reports recommended 
by Mr. Gilford, and of having spent seven years in London 
and twenty-five years in judicial work abroad, as advised 
by Mr. David, unfortunately I still cling to “ discredited 
ideas of punishment and deterrence ” in what seem to me to 
be suitable cases. And it really is not fair to say that I speak 
slightingly of the probation officers, for whom I have the 
highest admiration.—Yours faithfully, J. H. Percival, 

Kimsbury House, Gloucester. 


FLOGGING AS A PUNISHMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—To accuse a nation of the filthy crime of “ sadism” 
because some young scoundrels are sentenced to receive a 
slight taste of what they inflicted upon an innocent and unsus- 
pecting trader is absurd, and a sign of an unhealthy mind. 

I had undoubtedly severe pain inflicted upon me by my 
headmaster when at school in my youth. I have, and had, 
absolutely no ‘‘ grouse.” If anyone had called him, or the 
Janitor who kept the cane and was present, a “ sadist "—I 
would have been extremely shocked. 

It is the coining of such words and their application to the 
wrong attributes that breeds wrong thinking. I loathe cruelty 
—I hate pain—I tremble with rage at injustice, and certainly 
do not believe in civilised peoples indulging in reciprocal 
cruelty to lesser peoples—but I cannot find sympathy either 
for the cruel “crook”? who receives a beating, or for the 
exaggerator who bleats of the temporary minor suffering 
undergone by these beasts.—Yours sincerely, F,O. ‘TAYLOR. 

Kirkhill, Goldingham, Berwickshire. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—There is one side of this practice which is usually 
forgotten, viz., its effect on the officer of the law who has to 
inflict the punishment. If the judge who orders the 
had himself to wield it, I doubt whether the sentence would 
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ever be pronounced. Surely it must be a horrible duty for 
anyone who has a kindly and sympathetic nature, whilst one 
who is inclined to be brutal would have his brutality fostered 
and increased.— Yours, &c., CuHas. WRIGHT. 


Sutton, Surrey. 


SIXTH FORMS AND “THE SPECTATOR” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$ia,—When I was in the Army Class at Wellington in 1901, 
one hour a week was devoted to “‘ General Knowledge.” This 
consisted of the reading by the form master of the Editorial 
Comments in the current week’s Spectator, to which he added 
his own explanations. We were always told that it was our 
duty to keep in touch with what was going on in the world and 
that The Spectator was much the best medium for an “ impartial 
and intelligent survey ” of world affairs. 

I am sorry to have to record that this excellent arrangement 
was confined to the Army Class. This may not, Sir, be alto- 
gether to your taste, but I can only offer the questionable comfort 
that in those days the really brilliant boys at Wellington all 
went into the Army !—Yours faithfully, C. ROBINSON. 

45 Gower Street, W.C, 1. 


MASS AND COMMUNION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—Permit me to protest against Miss Rose Macaulay’s 
assumption that Mass and Communion-Service seem to most 
people names for the same thing. So rash an opinion can only 
be ascribed to ignorance or levity, and in Miss Macaulay’s case 
the first alternative must be excluded. Persons of education 
know very well what the difference is. Tennyson, whose 
intellectual eminence, I presume, is still admitted, has pithily 
expressed it in lines put into Cranmer’s mouth, to which in the 
last year of his life he affirmed his adherence : 

“Tt is but a communion, not a mass ; 

No sacrifice but a life-giving feast.” 
All the difference in the world !—Yours faithfully, 
Farnham. H. C. MINCHIN. 


IDLENESS AND THE DOLE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I regret that one misses the fairness one expects of The 
Spectator in the paragraph headed “ Idlers and the Dole,” in 
the News of the Week in your last issue. 

You say that there is a class of unmarried unemployed 
drawing an unemployment assistance allowance on which 
they can ‘‘ quite well live” of “‘ 25s. or so.” I was unaware 
that a single unemployed man draws more than 17s. per week 
dole, and I believe, under the Means Test he in fact probably 
draws much less. But what I really regret in the paragraph is 
the innuendo implied. To say that an unemployed man “ can 
quite well live on the 25s. or so’”’ implies that because he has 
the misfortune to be out of work, he is not entitled to an allow- 
ance on which he can quite well live, but, presumably, one on 
which he can do little more than exist. And I find the spirit 
of the suggestion of making compulsory attendance at work 
centres for recipients of the dole, difficult to reconcile with that 
of your leading article on ‘‘ Fitness and Compulsion.”—Yours 
truly, L. M. FRANKLIN. 

44 Glen!och Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

[(1) The 25s. was inaccurately mentioned in our paragraph 
a an unmarried man’s allowance ; it is the married man who 
gets that amount. 

(2) There is no inconsistency between opposing compulsory 
labour camps for the whole community and advocating atten- 
dance at industrial centres for a section of the unemployed who 
ate drawing public money and appear to be in danger of demoral- 
isation through prolonged idleness —Ep. The Spectator.| 


INDIA IN TRANSITION 

{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sikx—Mr. Charles W. Ranson, in criticising what I wrote in 
The Spectator on the relation between caste and religion, 
appears to regret ‘‘ the steady decay of the religious basis of 
the Caste system.” I regard it as the most hopeful feature 
of Indian life today. Let me admit first that I overstated 
a point when I wrote that Caste had “‘ nothing to do” with 
Hindu religion. I am not a Sanscrit scholar, and was merely 





trying to summarise in a colloquial sentence the gist of argu- 
ments between learned Indian friends to which I had listened 
through many a hot desert night. It is quite true that the 
** extraordinary cohesion and strength ” of the Caste system— 
as well as the persistence of some of the most iniquitous social 
customs—are largely due to the fact that until recently Indians 
considered them invested with religious sanction. 

I am not qualified to argue whether the religious aspect 
was, historically, the ‘‘ basis ” or, as my Indian friends per- 
suaded me to think, a later superstructure of the Hindu codes 
of law. But I am quite certain that India cannot hope either 
to remove the appalling poverty of its people or to build up 
an independent modern State without first overcoming the 
obstruction from upholders of Caste and the joint family. 
Fortunately a growing number of Indians, especially in the 
Congress camp, realise this need. In any case political and 
technical changes, which in India as elsewhere have caused a 
‘* steady decay of the religious basis ” of social conventions, 
are creating conditions in which the growth of a national 
loyalty becomes possible for the first time in many stagnant 
centuries.—Yours faithfully, RICHARD FREUND. 

170 Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENTISTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I am interested to read the remarks of your reviewer 
in your last number in reference to Professor Stebbing’s 
Philosophy and the Physicists in which she deals with the mis- 
leading conclusions of scientists in matters outside their sphere, 
for I have often thought in the case of the British Association’s 
meetings the matter needs raising almost as a point of order 
seeing that the Association’s professed purpose is the Advance- 
ment of Science—not Philosophy or Metaphysics. The bound- 
aries are easily overstepped between the fields in which the 
scientist is concerned with the question How ?—things come 
about, 7.e., cause and effect, and the philosopher with Why ?— 
they come about, and the field of metaphysical enquiry into 
the nature of reality which asks What ?—they are in themselves. 
—Yours faithfully, R. M. P. WILLOUGHBY. 


97 Elm Park Gardens, S.W.10. 


CHANGING IRELAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I wonder what the old Irish soldier, of the type of 
Kipling’s Terence Mulvaney, who knew and loved his country, 
as “Ould Oireland”’ would say at having mew to call it 
Aire (which I understand rhymes with fairy, and, at the 
instigation of someone called De Valera.—Yours faithfully, 
Ex 18TH Roya IRISH. 
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THE EVOLUTION 


JOHN 


By 


SOMEONE looking at the dust-jacket of this book might imagine 
that it is a practical volume about how to build a house with 
the latest materials. So anxious is the author to avoid the 
word “architecture ’’—symbol of the academic outlook—that 
he leads one into this trap. But it is not a practical book. 
It is theoretical. ‘The inside of the dust-jacket says: ‘‘ In 
this persuasive book Dr. Behrendt has written in clear and 
non-technical language, a summary of architecture during the 
last hundred years.” The language may be clear and non- 
technical to the students and lecture-goers in America, for 
whom it was written and in whose country it was printed. 
But to me it seems to be written in folkculturetalk, if I may 
be allowed to coin a word. Here are some specimens : 

“He [Norman Shaw]... built several studios for London 
artists, delightful little buildings, full of romantic temper and breath- 
ing the sublime mood of a lyric poem.” 

“In these products of modern technique [ships, cars, locomotives, 
&c.], in the works of the engineers, architecture was given a new 
orientation, not from an esthetic point of view, it goes without saying, 
but from the point of view of structure ; as pure form of use, adapted 
to a certain function, all technical form is organic in character ; and 
so by its nature it demonstrates the basic principle of order that the 
new spirit of building is pursuing. - 

“It is, indeed, the nature of modern construction, characterised by 
its elastic structure, that with it the natural statics and its laws of 
load and support, gained from immediate experience of the human 
body, have been overcome to the benefit of a rationalistic domination 
of matter. 

Thrusting aside the jewelled word-curtains, one sees what 
the author wants to mean. But only vaguely. He is so 
liberal with his “‘ principles,’ “spirits,” ‘‘ rhythm,” and 
“reality,” so many things are “revolutionary,” ‘“‘ inter- 
national,’ ‘static’? and ‘‘ dynamic,” that this clear non- 
technical language may “ render effective service to the welfare 
of the greater Commonwealth’? by means of its “ cultural 
consciousness,” but the individual is left dazed. Nor will 
he be helped by a dictionary. The words are all there, but 
they might mean anything. Think of the varied meanings 
different people will put to “ traditional,”’ “‘ style,’”’ ‘“‘ modern.” 
The author has’ his meaning for them and the reader may 
have another. This is what makes books on architecture full 
of generalisations, so valueless 

I do not want to be unkind to Dr. Behrendt. He has been 
in charge of Government housing in Prussia, he was the first 
editor of Die Form. He has known those leaders of archi- 
tecture who made German building so prominent before and 
immediately after the War. He is now teaching at Dartmouth 
College, U.S.A. He dislikes, as heartily as the reviewer 
dislikes, the Commercial-Renaissance of contemporary office 
buildings and the fake Queen Anne or Tudor of contemporary 
building estates. But his reasons for disliking them depend 
upon a theory which seems odd. He divides strictly in two 
the styles of architecture call ed ‘‘ Gothic ” and “‘ Renaissance.” 
Gothic he calls ‘‘ organic,” “‘ irregular,” ‘‘ dynamic.’’ Gothic, 
he says, “‘ grows on its own . . . adapted to its function and 
environment as a plant or any other living organism grows.” 
Renaissance, he says, is ‘‘ mechanical,’ “static,” ‘ regular.” 
It “‘ takes the structure as 4 mechanism, composed of various 
elements put into order according to the immutable law of a 
system a priori.” Mechanical architecture is based on 
Geometry. Gothic, apparently, escapes this curse. He cites 
the layout of Paris as the triumph of the ‘“ mechanical,” 


“ec 


‘ static,” “‘ regular” method. The New Town at Edinburgh, 
Modern Building. Its nature, problems and forms. By Walter 
Curt Behrendt. (Martin Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 


BETJEMAN 


the only city he mentions in these islands, seems to him to 
be gliding off the slopes on which it is built. This means, 
I fancy, that he cannot fit it into his theory. How he would 
explain Bath I do not know. Nor can I comprehend how he 
would explain English Perpendicular; or our late Georgian 
buildings. Dr. Behrendt favours the “ organic’ method of 
building, as exemplified by the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, 


The progress of western architecture seems to Dr. Behrendt 
to be a series of revolutions. Possibly this view comes from 
his experience. We are ever swinging between formative 
art and fine art.. The nineteenth century seems wholly bad, 
full of hideous mass-produced art objects, relics of the “ fine 
art’’ period, architects are merely ringing the changes on the 
five orders (unfortunately he makes no reference to Soane and 
the staggering productions of the English Regency), then come 
two terrific revolutions—the Crystal Palace and William Morris, 
Engineering comes into its organic own, by contrast with 
“mechanical” classic and “‘ sham Gothic revival.” Fired by 
William Morris’s attempt to throw off the shackles of nine- 
teenth-century formalism comes l’art nouveau. (L’art nouveau 
owes more to Japanese decorations and the Whistler Room than 
to Morris.) This revolutions leads to ‘‘ modern ”’ architecture 
(he does not mention jazz-modern). Cubism, another revolu- 
tion, creates a geometric architecture of “‘ doubtful esthetic 
value.” Today, having admitted that building is a social art, 
he awaits a social revolution after which we will all live in organic 
houses with plenty of country near, “‘ it seems that town and 
country begin to penetrate each other, fusing the two ways of life, 
thereby restoring to man a natural and healthful life of work 
and play.” (Does he really mean that the country is only 
fit for ‘‘ playing ”’ in ?) 

To English minds at any rate, architecture, and I prefer 
to use that word, evolves. It is not a matter of fits and starts, 
Gothic and classic are mere surface names to certain streets 
or buildings. Perhaps that is because our “ social structure 
still remains fairly intact ’? and Dr. Behrendt wonders whether 
it is not to some extent because of “‘ our wise and far-sighted 
housing policy.”” Does he refer to the Building Societies 
which have turned millions of us into almost bankrupt capital- 
ists ? 

I think the best answer to Dr. Behrendt’s pre-occupation 
with styles and revolutions comes from Mr. J. N. Comper, the 
church architect. ‘‘ There will be no wholesomeness for 
architecture till, abandoning all this talk about self-expression 
and the expression of the age, we settle down again to real 
work and the concentration of all our time and energies, and 
especially all our time, on meeting our real needs by beauty 
of proportion and detail in whatever style we build. No one 
expresses the age better than the engineer who designs an 
aeroplane, and no one is further from any set intention of 
doing so. His sole pre-occupation is to make it fly.” This 
comes from a paper called Further Thoughts on the English 
Altar (1932) which, noting Dr. Behrendt’s views on religion, 
I think he will not have read. 

There are excellent passages in this book, especially these 
on Swedish, American, Dutch and Austrian architecture, on 
Adolf Loos, Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier and housing 
There is much clear and enthusiastic writing. There are 
also a few inaccuracies which it is not necessary to enumerate. 
The all-important question of planning is only half considered. 
The book is so worth reading for the good in it, that I feel 
hesitant at having pointed out so much that seems to me bad. 
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%* ‘ Absolutely first-rate. Beautiful writing in a style so 
fine-trained that it moves like an athlete at the games of 
Greece.’—Observer. ‘A brilliant, direct and extraordin- 
arily vivid account of this troubled period.’—Daily Mail. 


‘Humour and a brilliant gift for narrative.’—Glasgow 
Herald. By the author of Siamese White. 8/6 


% Perhaps the best picture of the Spanish tragedy we 
may ever get. ‘ After so much plain propaganda it is a 
relief to come on a book which tells an exciting story with 
the humane and temporate judgement of a cultured man.’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘ A keen observer—rich in human 
interest.’—Times Lit. Supp. ‘ Cool, humane, fascinating.’ 
—New Statesman. 8/6 


%* Our first reader reports : ‘ There is not a dull or wasted 
word in this admirable book, I have been reviewing travel 
books for the last six years (for the 7.L.S., Observer, 
Listener, etc.), and I have no hesitation in saying that this 
is one of the most enthralling I have ever read.’ 


With 72 photographs. 12/6 


y= ‘A place for this book may be claimed not too far 
from Origin of Species. Darwin’s work changed man’s 
view of his physical nature. Dr. Rhine’s may change 
man’s view of his mind.’—Time & Tide. ‘It may be 
that in time this book will be considered one of the most 
important ever published.’—Sunday Referee. 7/6 


* A collection of fascinating legends current among the 
Berbers, the Sudanese and the Rhodesians. ‘ Read for 
their narrative value alone, they rank among the great 
folk tales of the world..—The Times. Freely illustrated 
with reproductions of African rock drawings. 12/6 


% No book like this has been written in our time. It isa 
serious study of all forms of psychic phenomena by one 
who has been a clairvoyant from birth, and whose gifts of 
diagnosis are often made use of by London doctors and 
psychologists, 7/6 


* ‘I have read nothing in fiction these last weeks to 
compare with it.—Time & Tide. * A beautiful and cap- 
tivating story..—Observer. A re-creation of the life of 
Buddha and his monks and a striking interpretation of 
the master’s teaching. 7/6 


% The first novel in five years from the author of Thunder 
on the Left. Mr. Morley tells the love story of Troilus 
and Cressida in modern setting, and, if his audacious 
challenge to timid convention takes our breath away, it ts 
an exhilarating experience, 7/6 


% An imaginary rising which begins in Liverpool and 
spreads to the mountains of North Wales. This is an 
unforgettable book—a spiritual exploration and a story 
of action. One of the most significant novels we have 
published. 8/6 
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PROGRESS OF THE LAW 


A Digest of English Civil Law. By Edward Jenks (Editor), the 
late W. M. Geldart, Sir William Holdsworth, R. W. Lee,* Sir 
John C. Miles and William Latey. Third Edition. Two vols. 
(Butterworth. £3 10s.) 

THESE volumes achieve the difficult task of giving a reliable 

and lucid epitome of the civil law of England. ‘“ Civil law ” 

is not defined, but the principal topics treated are Obligations, 

Property Law, Family Law and the Law of Succession. 

Criminal Law and Constitutional Law are not included, but, 

allowing for that, I know of no other book which could 

be so strongly recommended to a lawyer, whether British or 
foreign, as a succinct statement of English law. The last 
edition was in 1921 and I have been asked to review the 
present one for the layman rather than for the lawyer, and 
to make reasonably plain to the genera! reader the changes 
in the law which are recorded in the Digest as having taken 
place since that date. Lawyers, therefore (including the 
learned editor and his staff); are absolved from reading any 
more of this review. yy 

By far the greatest changes that have occurred relate to 

land law. They are embodied in four great statutes of 1925 

inspired by the late Lord Birkenhead—the Law of Property 

Act, the Settled Land Act, the Administration of Estates 

Act and the Trustee Act; in some respects they refer also 

to property in goods. Unfortunately, their bulk and _ tech- 

nicality render it impossible to give any short and simple 
account of the alterations which they made. They extirpated 
some harmless fossils like the picturesque tenure of land by 
grand serjeanty and they abolished (with certain exceptions) 
one crying abuse, primogeniture in succession to land. Thus, 
where a person dies intestate, the rational system of succession, 
which has always been applicable to his personal property 
and in which primogeniture finds no place, now applies to 
his real property (a term roughly equivalent to land). But 
whether this great mass of legislation attained its main object, 
which was to make the transfer of land simpler, speedier 
and cheaper, is a moot point. Perhaps the fairest way of 
assessing it is to regard it as a step, but only a step, in this 
direction. To any one who knew the plight of the law before 
these Acts and the precise obstacles in the way of any sweeping 


KENYA 


“Her book is valuable as a 
summary of significant facts not hitherto 
collected into a single handy volume. 








It is valuable, too, as giving a reading 
of the position in Kenya by a trained 
mind, which is also detached from the 
emotions of our own partisans. She 
is an American, but not an anti- 
imperialist one, and she speaks respect- 
fully of marty phases of Britain’s coloniz- 
ing work. It is therefore the more 
noteworthy that her conclusions fre- 
quently tally with those of left-wing 

a A 
re 

This is Leonard Barnes, writing in 
Time and Tide about British Policy in 
Kenya Colony by Marjorie R. DILtey ; 
a detailed work, with full bibliography 
and index. 12/6 net. 
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reform and who realised the~ essential’ differences between 
land and goods, it was a great step. That is the best answer 
one can give to a layman who still complains that jt takes 
tenfold more time and legal expense to get Ownership of 
bicycle-shed than to complete the purchase of a diamond 
necklace worth £10,000. 

In Family Law, two statutes of the year 1926, the Legitimg 
Act and the Adoption Act, introduced in English law two 
institutions which. had been recognised in Roman law centuriey 
before Justinian’s Code of the sixth century. By the 
Legitimacy Act, subsequent inter-marriage of the parent 
of an illegitimate child will remove the disability, Provided 
neither parent was at the date of the birth of the child validly 
married to a third person. The Adoption Act enables the 
couits specified (which include a Court of Summary Juris. 
diction) to sanction the adoption of an unmarried minor, 
The consent of the parent or guardian of the adoptee mus 
be given and there are stringent provisions against possible 
abuses of the rights thus created. Far more wide-reaching 
than these Acts is the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, with 
its sweeping amendments of the law concerning divorce, 
separation and nullity of marriage. 

In the Law of Tort (which, broadly speaking, includes 
actions for damages for injuries to the person, property, gf 
reputation) there have been several notable reforms. The 
Common Law (i.e., the law embodied in judicial decisions) 
did not, as a rule, allow survivorship of an action in tort 
either for an injured party or against a wrongdoer if either 
of them had died before the action was brought. Some 
statutory exceptions had been made to this rule, the chief one 
being an Act of 1846 rendered necessary by the deadlines of 
early railways. But there the law stood until the lethal 
properties of the motor vehicle, which slays its hundreds 
where the railway killed scores, made further amendment of 
the law imperative. A specially hard case was that of 3 
person severely injured or killed by the negligence of a motor- 
driver who was himself killed by a motor accident. The 
Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1934, enacted 
that all causes of action, with a few exceptions, subsisting 
against or vested in any person on his death shall survive 
against or, as the case may be, for the benefit of his estate, 
Again, at Common Law, a husband was liable for his wife’s 
torts, however innocent he might be of their commission, 
This singular rule, which made it more dangerous for a man 
to have a mischievous wife than to keep a savage dog (for he 
could kill the dog, but not the wife), was abolished by a Law 
Reform Act of 1935. 

A judicial decision of the House of Lords, Donoghue y. 
Stevenson, in 1932 has considerably widened the liability of 
manufacturers of articles towards ultimate consumers or users 
of the articles which they put in circulation. In the case 
itself, a young lady became very ill through drinking ginger-beet 
from a bottle of opaque glass which included in the liquid the 
decomposed remains of a snail, and the manufacturer of the 
ginger-beer was held liable to her for negligence in its prepara 
tion although there was no contract between him and the 
consumer. The principle, long recognised in America, 
extends, subject to some qualifications, to any products which 
cause injury in this way, if reasonable care on the part of the 
manufacturer could have prevented it. P. H. WINFIELD. 





THE TREE OF GERNIKA 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—-I very much regret that as the result of drawing 3 
mistaken inference from two passages in Mr. George Steer’s 
book, The Tree of Gernika, which I-reviewed in The Spectator 
of February 11th, I was led to write that Mr. Steer made the 
cause of the Basques his own “and even fired a shot or two on 
its behalf.” I understand from Mr. Steer that this inference 
is entirely mistaken, and that there is no truth whatever in 
the statement that he at any time depdrted from his duties 
as a journalist and took an active part in the fighting. I hasten 


to express my regret for having given the statement currency; 

and hope that this letter will make it perfectly clear that the 

inference I drew does not correspond with fact.—Yours, &c, 
J. H. P. Marks. 

[We desire to add an expression of our regret that in the 

circumstances indicated above currency was given to ai 

inaccurate statement in our columns.—Ep1tor, The Spectator] 
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MESSRS. BATSFORD BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


the early publication of the following attractive books 


In the “ British Heritage Series” 


THE ENGLISH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS : 


Their Buildings, Customs and Traditions. 


By JOHN RODGERS 


With a full text and 130 superb illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 

A fascinating record of one of the most virile of Britain’s 
ancient heritages. Mr. Rodgers’ book differs from previous 
works by reason of its magnificent series of illustrations, 
which have been specially prepared by the foremost English 
photographers, and show not merely the modern buildings 
but the very beautiful remains of medieval, Renaissance 
and later buildings as used to-day. 





In Batsford’s “ Face of Britain Series” 


THE WELSH 
BORDER COUNTRY 


By P. THORESBY JONES 


With a full text descriptive of its history and features 
illustrated by 130 strikingly beautiful photographs. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 

The Welsh Border—an irregular strip of land running 
through the counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire, Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, 
Radnorshire, Brecon and Glamorganshire—is not as well 
known as its history and scenic beauty deserve. The 
author knows this part of Britain as few other men, and in 
the present book he reveals its many and great attractions 
with the knowledge of an expert. 





In Batsford’s “ British Nature Library” 


WILD FLOWERS 
IN BRITAIN 


By ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 


A concise general survey illustrated by 130 exceptionally 
fine photographs together with colour lithographs and line 
drawings by John Nash. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net. 


WILD BIRDS 
IN BRITAIN 


By SETON GORDON 


With a lucid informative text and 130 superb photographic 
illustrations, together with several plates in colour. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net. 

Seton Gordon in this wonderfully attractive volume reveals 
himself no less adept with his pen than with his camera. 
It is a book of infinite charm which will prove a source of 
delight to every lover of birds. 





In Batsford’s “ New Century Library” 


BALLET PANORAMA 


By ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


Containing a full account of the growth of the Ballet in 
Europe and America from the earliest times until to-day. 
Illustrated by 130 plates reproduced from the most striking 
modern photographs besides old prints, drawings and pic- 
tures, several being in colour. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net. 
This is claimed to be the best concise survey of the origins 
and development of the Ballet which has yet appeared: 
the text is authoritative and the illustrations unique. 


A JOURNEY TO 
RUMANIA 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Profusely illustrated by 130 brilliant photographs and a 
frontispiece in colour. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 net. 

An impression by a brilliant modern writer of this little 
known country, half European and half Asiatic, with its 
wealth of buildings, its interesting people, their customs, 
costumes, etc. 

Mr. Sitwell has here found a subject well suited to his 
vivid descriptive writing and one which will be new to 
the majority of his readers. 


AFRICAN MIRAGE 
By GEORGE HOYNINGEN-HUENE 


A record of travel in Equatorial Africa by one of the 
world’s most famous photographers. With 150 illustrations. 
Large 8vo. Cloth. 12/6 net. 

The author of this striking travel diary, tiring of the 
fashion salons of Paris and New York, found a new in- 
spiration in the heart of Africa—an inspiration which will 
be shared by all who study his magnificent photographs of 
the strange peoples that he met, ranging from the Dinkas 
and the tribes of the Belgian Congo to the Veiled Touaregs 
and other nomads of the Sahara. 


WINKLES 
AND CHAMPAGNE 


The Story of the Music Halls 
By M. WILLSON DISHER 


With over 100 illustrations from photographs, old prints, 
song covers, programmes, drawings, etc. Large 8vo. Cloth. 
15/- net. 

The title of this fascinating book is suggestive of the 
changing fortunes of the “stars” of the foot-lights. Mr. 
Disher’s talented pen and a truly remarkable series of 
some 100 illustrations succeed to an astonishing degree in 
re-creating the great turns of the past: Marie Lloyd, Little 
Tich, Dan Leno, Vesta Tilley, Lottie Collins, as well as 
such present-day figures as Nellie Wallace, Billy Bennett, 
Will Fyffe, Gracie Fields, and others. 














RECENTLY PUBLISHED BATSFORD BOOKS 


which form desirable additions to the private library 


WORLD NATURAL HISTORY 
By E. G. BOULENGER 7/6 net. 


“A vivid preface by H. G. Wells, marvellous photographs, a_ text 

scientifically accurate, easy to read and thoroughly informing, and all 

for seven and sixpence! It seems too good to be true. But it is true.” 
—THE LISTENER 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN 
By RALPH DUTTON 7/6 net. 


“T cannot too highly praise the erudition, humour, and understanding 
that Mr. Dutton has brought to this survey of the English garden. The 
text alone is fascinating: the whole book, fortified by the numerous 
beautiful illustrations, is irresistible.”°—THE SKETCH. 


MOVIES FOR THE MILLIONS 
By GILBERT SELDES 7/6 net. 


“The illustrations, as in all Batsford books, are admirably chosen and 
constantly illuminate the text. Taken as a whole, Movies for the Millions, 
is the best introduction to the history and theory of the cinema that has 
yet appeared.."—JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY. 











COTSWOLD COUNTRY 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM —_7/6 nett. 


**Cotswold Country is an altogether praiseworthy book, and nobody 
who knows, or wants to know, that delectable stretch of England should 
miss it..""°—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES 
By CHARLES BRADLEY FORD 8/6 ret. 


** The pictures ” (from colour photographs) ** reproduce wonderfully truly 

the mellow tones of field and woodland, the play of sunlight and 

shadow, the richness of weathered church or manor. The letterpress 
. is excellent.""—THE SCOTSMAN. 


VICTORIAN PANORAMA 
By PETER QUENNELL 7/6 net. 


“It is inevitable in an unusual book of this sort that the pictures ’’ (from 

contemporary photographs) ** should be apt to * steal” the book, but I 

can warmly recommend Mr. Quennell’s quite admirable commentary.” 
—THE OBSERVER 











All the above titles are obtainable at the leading Bookshops. Illustrated prospectuses free from the Publishers. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 
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MALIGN DESTINY 


Outlanders: A Study of Imperial Expansion in South 
Africa, 1877-1902. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
** Wuat is there, I wonder, in South Africa that makes black- 
guards of all who get involved in its. politics ?’’ So, as we learn 
from Mr. Garvin’s Life, Chamberlain wrote to Fairfield of 
the Colonial. Office on August 22nd, 1896. ‘‘ Blackguards ”’ is a 
strong term and it was used under the sting of a threat of 
blackmail. But if a milder term were substituted, a term 
that gave the sense of a malign destiny and not merely that 
of wilful wickedness, the sentence would not be inappropriate 
to the story told in Mr. Vulliamy’s full and vivid narrative. 
Chamberlain was referring to Rhodes and the various con- 
spirators of the Chartered Company, but when the whole 
history of this period is reviewed, it may be said that there is 
hardly a public man in its pages who does not leave on South 
African history the mark rather of his defects than of his virtues. 
Rhodes seemed in many ways the very man to settle the 
racial feud in South Africa. The obstacle to all plans for uniting 
South Africa was the influence of memories that made differ- 
ences of habit and sentiment so bitter and acute. Rhodes was 
outside all this angry history. He had neither the resentful 
mind of the colonists nor the stiff mind of the bureaucrat. 
He neither disliked nor despised the Dutch farmers. He was 
an Englishman who understood them and won their confidence 
and respect. He was in sight of an immense success as an 
Englishman holding office as Prime Minister at the Cape with 
the support of the Dutch when some devil left in his soul by 
his past as a financial buccaneer, helped perhaps by the impa- 
tience that is one of the effects of heart disease, tempted him to 
his fatal fall. Milner, lacking the generosities of Rhodes’ 
nature, had the virtues, the want of which ruined Rhodes, 
but just as the great reconciling work done by Rhodes was 
destroyed by the consequences of his crime, so Milner left 
behind him, as his chief memory, the obstinate arrogance 
that had wrecked all hope of peace between the two races. The 
excellent administrative and constructive work he did was less 
important to the world than the spirit he brought into African 








WAR CAN BE 
AVERTED: 


The Achievability of 
Collective Security 


by ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. - 5/- 


“This is the most brilliant piece of political 
writing that I have read for a long time” — News 
Chronicle 

“Few will remain unmoved by her effective at- 
tack on the character of British policy °—New 
Statesman 

“Miss Rathbone’s brilliant little book ... is a 
frank, realist, incisive analysis of our foreign 
policy . . . As a piece of writing it is at once 
sparkling and serious ; its subject is as grave as 
any subject can be, but it is handled with a skill 
that will entertain its readers as much as it in- 
structs them ”—J. L. Hammond (Spectator) 
“Miss Rathbone, as befits an Independent M.P., 
distributes impartially the sharp shafts of her 
criticism . . . Her own remedy is persuasively ar- 
gued ... She wants a non-political united front 
on the broadest basis formed in this country now 
& a group within the League of Nations pledged 
to resist aggression ”—Times Lit. Supp. 
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politics ; the spirit that ruined Chamberlain’s efforts for settle. 
ment, resisted the large sympathy of Kitchener at Vereenjo; 
and thelarger sympathy of Campbell-Bannerman in 1906, The 
same fatality pursued all the other characters who took great 
talents and reputations of one kind or another to this ginj 
scene ; either their own faults or the faults of othersor the Sheer 
spite of fate robbed South Africa of the benefits of the co, 
and the skill and the experience and the ideas of men like Bartle 
Frere, Garnet Wolseley, Evelyn Wood and Pomeroy Colley, 
and others who pass through Mr. Vulliamy’s tragical pages, 
Mr. Vulliamy is very happy in sketching their temperaments 
their plans and their misfortunes. . 

Behind these several tragedies there was one general Cause 
of British failure. Whether any other European Power could 
have managed this perplexing knot of problems better nobody 
can say. But nobody looking back on this story can deny that 
neither the Disraeli nor the Gladstone Governments gaye 
to their task courageous, consistent and honest thought, 
It looks as if the malaria, whose disabling effects are described go 
graphically in Dr. Leopoldi’s illuminating study, The Bushveld 
Doctor, infected those Governments whenever they turned 
their minds to South Africa. Vacillation, inattention, weakness 
and the dodging of responsibility marked the behaviour of 
the Disraeli Government alike in their treatment of their 
problems and their servants. When the Gladstone Government 
took office in 1880, though they had both given strong reason 
to expect that they would reverse the annexation of the Trans. 
vaal, Gladstone and Hartington let themselves be persuaded 
without any serious study of the evidence that the Boers 
were now content. The Colonial Office was in the hands of 
Kimberley, who wanted to keep the Transvaal because he was 
told by bad advisers that it would upset the hope of federation 
if it was given back. Chamberlain with his direct mind was 
much wiser and more alert than Gladstone and he pressed 
from the first for the policy that was adopted later. That the 
Gladstone Government were right in refusing to let the mishap 
of Majuba alter their plans few will doubt, but the circumstances 
which the Liberal Government gave effect to the policy 
it had seemed to promise before the election of 1880 made a 
concession that was right, and in the circumstances highly 
courageous, a new cause of discord. 

Until Chamberlain went to the Colonial Office in 189§ 
South African affairs were never in the hands of a Minister 
who was at once a man of action and a man able to make his 
colleagues listen to him. Yet with all his energy he, too, fell 
under the African curse. Rhodes and his friends took advantage 
of Chamberlain’s natural imtpatience and drew him by subtle 
methods into their power. We know from Mr. Garvin’s Life 
that, deceived by the Rhodesians about the prospects and the 
seriousness of the proposed rising in the Transvaal, he was so 
imprudent as to give advice about the time of that rising. 
With this background the great failure of this strong Govern- 
ment and the action or inaction of the Committee of Inquiy 
become intelligible. If this fact had become known, how 
could the world have been persuaded that the Government 
were not behind the Jameson plot ? From a letter Chamber 
lain wrote to Lord Grey on October 13th, 1896, we know thatit 
was his view that the Chartered Company had forfeited their 
charter by the conduct of their agents. Yet the Company got of 
scot free, and the impression that the Government were implicated 
in the Raid itself spread in consequence through South Africa. 
This flinching is in strong contrast with the conduct of a Gover 
ment of the eighteenth century in most respects far weaker. 
The Fox-North Government knew in 1783 that the King was 
going to trip it up at the first opportunity and yet it faced all 
the social power of a wealthy interest in order to reform the 
Government of India. It was an act of immense spirit andit 
destroyed its authors. The Salisbury Government in 1896 
was exceedingly strong in itself and in its popularity, and t 
knew that it could count on the full support of the Opposition 
if it had taken action to vindicate the authority of 
the Crown and to punish this gross misconduct. Ten years latet 
Campbell-Bannerman faced the combined influences of social 
power and political fear and insisted on giving self-government 
to the Boers. That act did not solve the South African problem, 
as we know well today, for that problem is not a problem 
merely of regulating the relations of two white races. But 
it saved South Africa from the civil war that would have followed 
if the advice of Milner and Balfour had been taken, and a les 
courageous policy pursued. J. L. HAMMOND. 
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POLITICS AND MYTHS 


I Knew Hitler. By Kurt G. W. Ludecke. (Jarrolds. ros. 6d.) 


HERR LUDECKE has written an interesting and valuable book, 
though it may disappoint those who hope for sensational 
revelations. There are none; Herr Ludecke throws no new 
light on Herr Hitler’s character and his book will not assist 
anyone who is undecided whether the Fuhrer is an angel, a 
puppet, or a monster. Here he appears in all three parts, an 
angel when first met, a puppet when intent on the path to 
power, a monster when he puts Herr Ludecke in a concentration 
camp. Herr Ludecke’s political insight may be judged from 
this: his most severe criticism of Herr Hitler is that, after the 
failure of the Bierhalle Putsch in Munich, he took the Reich 
by intrigue and compromise and not by storm. In so doing, 
in Herr Ludecke’s view, Herr Hitler sacrificed the idealism of 
the National Socialist movement to the sordid lust for power. 
It is amusing to read this Nazi “ idealist’s ? accounts of his 
conversations with the Fuhrer. Thus, for instance, Herr 
Ludecke expounds to him at great length his conception of 
Nazi foreign policy ; 
abruptly assures him that once the ruling classes in other 
countries realise National Socialism’s hostility to Bolshevism, 
Germany need fear them no more, and Herr Ludecke leaves 
in despair at the Fihrer’s crude notions of foreign affairs,.and 
more convinced than ever of the necessity for a Party Foreign 
Affairs Bureau controlled by Rosenberg and Ludecke. 


Much indeed of this book is uproarious farce, because of the 
immense vanity and self-importance with which Herr Ludecke 
describes his own often ludicrous activities. Yet the farce 
somehow conveys a convincing picture of Herr Ludecke him- 
self, the Party, and many of its leaders. When with ridicule 
and distaste Herr Ludecke enumerates the Leader’s advisers, 
we unconsciously add Herr Ludecke’s name to the list ; when 
he describes the atmosphere of intrigue by which Herr Hitler 
is surrounded, the delays, flaws, confusion of the Party machine, 
we notice how much his own activity must have added to them. 
In this way, his story carries a kind of conviction. We believe 
Herr Ludecke when, for instance, he says that the only way to 
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get things done is by personal influence and intrigue, because 
he himself advances his plans by approaching the Fithrer 
through his doorkeeper, by giving expensive luncheon Parties tg 
industrial magnates, by talking to Gébbels’ wife. We under. 
stand why devoted Nazis ended in concentration camps oy 
before the firing squad, because Herr Ludecke’s own ACtiVities 
could so obviously not be prevented in any other way. Anq 
we realise why bureaucracy flourishes, why offices multiply 
why Nazi propaganda abroad is so clumsy, by watching Her 
Ludecke’s feverish attempts to have himself appointed t» 
command a Bureau of Foreign Affairs, a Press agency in Wash, 
ington, to win America for National Socialism through quiet 
chats with Henry Ford and the head of the Ku Klux Klan 
But what isso engaging is that with naive self-satisfaction Herr 
Ludecke describes his own activities as a contrast with what 
is being done by everyone else, the intriguers, the place-hunters, 
the careerists. The pleasure of studying Herr Ludecke’s 
struggles with Herr Hitler and others is that of watching a battle 
in which neither side has our sympathy. a 

Herr Ludecke’s career, indeed, despite his personal idig. 
syncrasy and vagaries, acquires a general significance, and jp 
this lies the real interest of his book. He is the very type of 
those who joined the party in its first days and later had to be 
disposed of. Adventurous and idealistic, he was convinced 
that some change was necessary in Weimar Germany. Vain, 
conscious. of his social position (again and again he impresses 
on us how well dressed he was, in “‘ English ”’ clothes, yet how 
idealism allowed him to surmount this barrier between him 
and the party), he could not possibly sympathise with a revoly- 
tion from the Left. Thus his revolution had to be a spiritual 
one, that is, it must be “* Socialist ” but not destroy the class of 
property system, it must allow for personality, that is, for 
Herr Ludecke, and for leadership, that is, the masses could 
not be allowed to have power. On this basis, with the help of 
German tradition, of the Versailles treaty, of Herren Hitlet 
and Rosenberg, it was easy to concoct and believe in the myth 
of the Nordic man perpetually at war with and temporarily 
currupted by the Marxists and the Jews. And because of the 
personal revolution worked in despairing individuals by the 
myth as preached by Herr Hitler, it seemed that Germany also 
would be revolutionised when the myth finally triumphed, and 
because of the delicious sense of freedom, of release, of happi- 
ness, which arises from personal conversion, it was easy to 
believe that Germany would be free and happy when all had 
been converted. 

Politics, however, are concerned with facts, with material 
conditions, as well as myths, and when the two do not fit, it is 
the facts that have their way. Probably Herr Ludecke is right 
in saying.that the Bierhalle Putsch was a turning point in Herr 
Hitler’s career ; brought then so brutally face to face with facts, 
he did not forget their power again and became a politician; 
Herr Ludecke, who was not there, did not. But for Herr 
Hitler, once he had power, and especially since he identified 
himself with Germany, with the State, with the Nordic man, it 
was easy to blind himself to any discrepancies between the myth 
and any actions he was forced to take. 

For Herr Ludecke it is not so easy, especially since one of the 
discrepancies is that Herr Ludecke was sent to a concentration 
camp. But to surrender the myth is to surrender the illusions of 
a lifetime, and to face the most brutal fact of all, one’s own folly. 
So Herr Ludecke meets with strange antinomies. The Nordic 
man is pure, is gentle, is brave, his victory will regenerate 
Germany; then how explain that his victory involves the 
beating, torture and murder of innocent men, that the Nordic 
man is Gébbels and Géring and Himmler, above all that in the 
person of Herr Ludecke the Nordic man is now in prison? 
The Jews and the Marxists are corrupt, cowardly, degenerate ; 
then how explain, as Herr Ludecke gravely tries to do ina 
comic scene with Herr Hitler, that there are “‘ good” Jews, 
that men like Miithsam, whom Herr Ludecke met in prison, after 
beatings with rods, exposure to cold and wet, humiliated in ways 
it has been the historical privilege of the Nazi to invent, with 
eyes struck blind and ears struck dumb, remain gentle, brave; 
honest and intelligent? From such problems there is only one 
way out, and Herr Ludecke takes it : it is all Herr Hitler’s fault, 
he has betrayed “ the Idea.” The most pitiful thing in this 
pitiful book, after all its rhapsodies about Herr Hitler, Nordic 
men, leadership, the Jewish problem, is that Herr Ludecke 
thinks of the process by which he reaches this illuminating 
conclusion as a great spiritual struggle. GORONWY REES. 
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Send him a GREETINGS TELEGRAM 


Ninepence for nine words is all it costs to 
delivered on a gaily designed and coloured form, enclosed in a 


have your telegram 


golden envelope. For congratulations, good wishes, or good news 
of any description use the Greetings Telegram. Every telephone 
is a Telegraph Office. Just ask for "Telegrams". 
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PACIFIST PROBLEMS 


Would I Fight? Edited by Keith Bryant and Lyall Wilkes. 
(Basil Blackwell. §s.) 
Tuts book, written by an Oxford eleven on the contemporary 
problem of pacifism, claims to mirror the views of some 
thousands of men and women. Those who are familiar with the 
claims of ‘‘ the Brummagen men ”’ in the middle nineteenth 
century will remember that they made a similar claim so 
true that Disraeli was able to show that the thousands were too 
large to be ignored but sufficiently smail to be an oligarchy. 


For all that, and for all that each contributor answers 
the question, ‘“‘ Would I fight ?” from his own factious point 
of view, it is not unlikely that some of the arguments used 
and conclusions reached are those not of thousands but of 
millions. That, of course, does not help us to judge of their 
efficacy. If law were the product of the General Will and of 
number, then we should be impressed by the thousands, but 
since law is the product of reason,we are left with the problem 
of pacifism to be solved by the processes of reason. 

The mark of most of the essays is they do not care for such 
an approach. Recoiling from the emotional cant of the Blimps, 
and from romantic descriptions of war, they remain emotionally 
and romantically disposed to abhor war, even if some of them 
are prepared for certain reasons to fight. Those reasons or 


excuses form perhaps the most interesting part of the book.- 


One man is willing to fight for Democracy and Justice against 
Fascism and Dictatorship ; another for the class war ; another 
for “‘ coloured peoples’; another for the League Covenant ; 
and two or three for their country. Some refuse to fight for 
any cause. 

All are disposed towards the problem by the action of 
sympathy. Whether there exists any dogmatic body of teaching 
on the matter seems to escape their attention. And yet many 
of the questions they put have an answer in this dogmatic 
teaching. The theoretically “ just war ” of tradition envisaged 
an offence against the wholeness of a more or less unified society 
by a power ill-disposed and irritant. The theory of a just war 
rests on the community principle. The absolute pacifist 
denies the right of a community to resist a breach by force, 
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but the non-pacifist does not see that as things are there jg no 
community to be breached. 

The Marxist contribution has, therefore, a peculiar merit 
He who is known as James Forster realises the point of estab. 
lishing a world collectivity. If ever this naturalistic universalism 
were established it would doubtless abolish war, but it would 
make war impossible because all human powers would be 
euthanised. The diagnosis which he makes is subject to the 
general criticism of the usual Marxist diagnosis, namely 
that while it has some valuable things to say about the economic 
struggle, its account of Man is radically false. Forster, like Many 
another English Communist, is really a Clarendon Tory on the 
spree, and much of his militancy has no relation with his assumed 
Marxism. Just as he would die for his patria, so would one of 
the Tory men. There is one difficulty, however, which he and 
others see, a difficulty of which Sir Francis Burdett was Sensitively 
aware in the days of the Luddites and the Six Acts. “Jf 
you wish for energy and exertion, you must not be out of loye 
with democracy. If you want virtue you must give it motives, 
If you want patriotism, you must afford a patria.” Where is 
that patria? Where is that international society whose unit 
is the patria? If they can be found, and if the sword of Caesar 
be wielded not in vain since it rests on much more than some 
secular consent, then men may fight. But then war will be 
utterly unlike contemporary war in its subject matter, and it js 
this very subject matter of contemporary warfare which 
arouses the disgust of good men. 

The essay contributed by Christopher Cadogan deserves 
special notice. He has met the Marxist position with good 
effect, and his work helps to justify the whole book, which is a 
timely arrival and a valuable help to those who study to under. 
stand that life “‘ which takes away the occasion of war.” 

H. W. J. Epwarps. 


A MARXIST’S GERMANY 


Germany. World Empire or World Revolution. By G 
. Reimann. (Secker and Warburg. Ios. 


THE author of this book is a Marxist who dissented from the 
official policy of the ‘‘ Comintern ” when Hitler came to power. 
He does not believe that “‘ bourgeois democracy ” will ever 
revive in Germany. On the contrary, “‘ bourgeois democracy,” 
still the political régime of several great nations, is doomed. 
Economic contradictions and social antagonisms steadily 
deepening demand an alternative solution, that is to say either 
Fascism or a proletarian dictatorship. And this is how it 
happens. The “ have-nots,” 7.¢., countries without colonies 
and foreign investments, ruled economically by the internal 
monopolies of “‘ finance capital,” are, like Italy and Germany, 
the first victims. The monopolisation of industry by 
“finance capital”? spreads to countries like Great Britain, 
France and the U.S.A., which possess colonies and invest 
capital abroad. Their “‘ finance capital’ also is compelled to 
establish internal monopolies which threaten to reduce the 
income of their rentier classes and their ‘‘ labour aristocracy,” 
i.e.) highly paid skilled workers. The middle classes having 
lost their economic security or, as the author puts it, having 
been proletarianised, “‘bourgeois democracy”? is deprived of 
its foundations. Then “‘ haves ” and have-nots ” are locked in 
an imperialistic struggle, forced either to expand or to defend 
their possessions. This precipitates wars on a large scale, of 
which the Great War was but the first. 

Readers not familiar with Germany’s history and Marxist 
principles may be puzzled by the use of so many technical 
terms peculiar to German economic development in general 
and to Marxism in particular. Yet the author insists that 
nothing except this doctrine of imperialist expansion, using 
such technical terms, provides the key to a proper understanding 
of Nazi Germany. Like most German anti-Fascists the author 
is absolutely certain that German imperialism must resort to 
war. He therefore deals largely with Germany’s military 
history and with her military preparations. Unfortunately the 
book was completed long before Dr. Schacht resigned and at a 
time when nobody thought of a political defeat of the generals. 
In the light of recent events one grows exceedingly doubtful 
about the theory that the Reichswehr made Hitler. Even 
the most elaborate Marxist analysis cannot support the following 
passage : 

“ |. the Reichswehr as a whole supported Hitler. and 
consequently Fascism came to power.” 
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This is misreading history. To say the least it presupposes 
a politically united Reichswehr, such as never existed. The 
true political representative of the Reichswehr, General 
Schleicher, opposed Hitler. Later the generals were able to 
force Hitler to crush their competitor, Captain Roehm, and 
this fact misled observers. It seemed to prove that the 
Reichswehr dominated Hitler and the Nazi Party. The 
results of the last crisis make it easier to judge and not difficult 
to prove that the Reichswehr always depended politically on 
Hitler. Apart from this misjudgement, the chapter on. the 
historic réle of the Prussian army in Germany deserves to be 
widely read. It is of some importance, too, that the book 
reveals certain” peculiar weaknesses in Nazi-Germany’s new 
military machine. 

In the last analysis the author says, neither Herr Thyssen 
nor the middle classes, but that mysterious power behind the 
scene, “finance capital,” made Hitler. Moreover, “ finance 
capital ” now directs and controls Hitler. This also explains 
why small capitalists, shopkeepers and artisans are subjected 
to a rigid system of economic control in order to secure higher 
profits for monopolist industries. ‘The new State bureaucracy, 
on the other hand, is its fitting collaborator. Here the author 
gives some interesting information about the numerical strength 
of this bureaucracy. Nevertheless he rejects the theory, 
similar to Trotsky’s view of the bureaucracy in Soviet Russia, 
that it forms a new class prevailing over capitalists and workers 
alike. 

It is a characteristic German-Marxist fashion to discover a 
general dissatisfaction among the German people, and to look 
at the workers as Communists in disguise waiting for their 
cue to start revolutionary activities against the Nazi régime. 
One should expect a Communist to have learned his lesson. 
What was said a thousand times by Communists of Trade 
Unions and Social Democrats before Hitler came to power 
Herr Reimann repeats once again, making not even the slightest 
attempt to analyse the tremendous failure of the two workers’ 
parties, of the Social Democrats as well as the Communists. 

There are some interesting paragraphs on political under- 
ground work which deserve to be read. The author is surely 
right when he complains that there is as yet no sign of a national 
leader or a national organisation able to resist the Nazi régime 
and its police. Although of great interest the book shows that a 
German Marxist, in spite of all experiences, discards none of 
his doctrines, that he still prefers them to the obvious facts. 

F. J. RICHARDS. 


FANNY BURNEY 
Be Loved no More. 
By Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. 

Ios. 6d.) 
Mr. TOURTELLOT unwisely succumbs to a temptation common 
among authors, and indulges in what Swift called a Digression 
concerning Criticks. He describes how books “ 
the sancta of the literary editors for relegation to reviewers. 
At the approximate time that the latter’ are engaged in reading 


(George Allen and . Unwin. 


them over formidable club sandwiches, cargoes. are being - 
Then, commensurate | 


consigned to scores of book stores. 
partly with some mysterious criteria the source of which has 
ever remained veiled to the profane and partly with the. quality 
of the club sandwiches, the reviewers review.”’ This. passage, 
the implications of which are sufficiently obvious, is a fair 
example both of Mr. Tourtellot’s humour and his style. 
For my own part, I am uncertain what a club sandwich may 
be; but I am sure that no sandwich, however formidable, 


and no criterion however mysterious could anni” me that 


this life of Fanny Burney is a good one. 

When a writer alludes to tea as ‘* which sithiiatale beverage,” 
it is fair to say that the eighteenth century is not his proper 
line of country. It is not Mr. Tourtellot’s Americanisms 
that rankle, even though such words as “‘ indignance ”’ and such 
expressions as “‘ most all” are very out of place. His major 
faults are of a kind that is far commoner among English than 
American writers. He speaks of Dr. Johnson as the “ bluff old 
lexicographer,” and in several other places as ‘“‘ Lexiphanes,”’ 
and of Boswell as his “‘ sportive satellite.”” He invents facetious 
words such as ‘‘ postlude ” and ‘‘ consoeur.” He embroiders 
his material, so that a girl becomes a pretty girl and a laugh 
becomes a loud Jaugh. So long as the thing is sprightly, he is 
not ashamed of the most glaring clichés or the most bewildering 
non-sequiturs. 





~tellot’s principal source is Boswell : 


. The Life and Environment of Fanny Burney. ° 


are whiffed into. 


Brightness is all, to...this class of author.;- 


—————=—= 


let it be so, but let them keep away from the great masters of 
style and conversation. 

Faults of style need not prove fatal to a really interesting 
book ; but in Mr. Tourtellot’s case they are the manifestation 
ofa careless and untidy outlook. However many facts he may 
have collected about the severely circumscribed existence of 
Fanny Burney herself, he has signally failed to evoke a satis. 
factory picture of her environment. She herself has written 
so fully and so well about herself that an author who wishes 
to follow in her footsteps should have something new ang 
important to put forward. Apart from the Diaries, Mr. Tour. 
but there are surely 
limits to the frequency with which even Boswell can.be rehashed, 
Mr. Tourtellot does worse; he livens him up, and tries to 
improve upon his descriptions. Boswell becomes, inevitably, 
Bozzie, or for some unknown reason “ the solicitor.” Johnson's 
remarks assume unfamiliar forms : a circumstance which might 
be put down to careless proof-reading were it not that Mr, 
Tourtellot consistently mis-spells some familiar names. 

It is possible, however, to place too much importance upon 
mere accuracy. Mr. Tourtellot offends less against the letter 
than against the spirit of history. After all his drawings upon 
Boswell and the other Johnsoniana, he is capable of describing 
Johnson on his deathbed as “‘ trying to make up his mind as to 
the desirability of the institution of death.” This fatuous 
phrase is followed up by the statement that Johnson “ was 
always extremely serious and careful about the practice of his 
religion. He would walk a considerable distance in all sorts 
of weather to buy oysters for his cat, ‘ lest the servants, having 
that trouble, should take a dislike to the poor creature ’,” 
I give it up: whether the cat, the servants, or the oysters 
were the symbols of this strange religion, Mr. Tourtellot 
does not trouble to explain. At this point, being page 194, 
I also gave up Mr. Tourtellot, feeling that Doctor Johnson 
would have done so sooner. CHRISTOPHER Hosuovse. 


*S GIBT NUR EINE KAISERSTADT... 


Vienna: The Image of a Culture in Decline. By Edward 
Crankshaw. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue fact that the Habsburg family ruled in Vienna from 1282 
until 1918 has inevitably been a predominant influence in the 
formation of the city’s character and the character of its 
inhabitants. The Viennese have had only 20 years’ freedom from 
the family : and they have been years supremely unfavourable 
to the building up of new habits of thought or traditions of life, 
Mr. Crankshaw virtually dismisses them and sees Vienna as 
essentially the setting for the life of a family which is no longer 
present—the estate of an absentee landlord. ‘‘ Absolutism 


-- modified by Schlamperei”’ was Viktor Adler’s verdict on the 


bureaucracy of the late Habsburg Empire: and the Viennese 
mentality is exactly the product of this ramshackle despotism. 


Music has probably flourished in Vienna, at the expense of 


literature, because music will pass the censor: revolutionary 
ideals (and Figaro and the Ninth Symphony are packed with 
them). cannot be censored unless they are more explicit than 
music ever needs to make them, and the Habsburg police never 


‘reached the pitch of hysteria (or is it professional efficiency ?) 


which made the Russians ban the performance of Sibelius’ 


~ Finlandia. 


_ The Viennese bourgeoisie have the mentality of ‘“ purveyors 
to the court,” ° natural enough in a middle class which 
arose precisely for that purpose. They have the superficial 
charm of manner, endless adaptability and complete lack 
of responsibility natural to court-toadies: and beneath, the 
business man’s unwinking eye to the main chance, the typical 
heartless sentimentality and bottomless dishonesty of the 
nominally freed slave, enriched, despised, tolerated and made 
use of by one of the most unscrupulous aristocracies in Europe. 
The aristocracy is gone : and at the other end of the social scale 
there has arisen, during the last twenty years which Mr. 
Crankshaw ignores, a different type of Viennese, with ideals 
and a mentality which the Government, true to the principles 
though false to the legitimist claims of the Habsburg family, 
felt called upon to exterminate with rifle and machine-gun. 

Of all this Mr. Crankshaw says little or nothing and his book 
is a book about the old Vienna of the Court and its purveying 
bourgeoisie, a Vienna bounded by the Prater, the Belvedere, the 
Ring and the Votivkirche. There is some interesting history 
and-some:bo!d; and some banal, art criticism. -I-do.not entirely 
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recognise Mr. Crankshaw’s Mozart: and, in a book which 


nominally deals with Vienna as she is, it-is-strange to find ‘no- 


mention of such echt Wiener personalities as Peter Altenberg, 
Adolf Loos, Alban Berg, Oscar ~ Kokoschka, Ernst Krenek. 
Even Mahler has only a few lines and Schnitzler, Hoffmansthal 
and Wildgans are barely mentioned. This is a short historical 
survey of the city, with some observations on the life and habits 
of the post-War Viennese bourgeoisie: it cannot claim to be 
a satisfactory study of modern Vienna. MARTIN COOPER. 


A CORNISH PARISH 


A History of the Parish of Constantine.. By Charles Henderson. 
(Published for the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 7s. 6d.) 
WueEN Charles Henderson, Fellow of Corpus (Oxford), died 
at the age of 34, he had already a more remarkable, a more 
minute and -extensive knowledge of Cornwall and everything 
Cornish than anyone who has ever lived. His motto might 
well have been Nihil Cornubiense alienum a me ‘puto. His 
knowledge was an extraordinary achievement in one so young ; 
but Cornwall was-his unique passion from his earliest years. 
He left behind him a mass of documents, a magnificent and 
ordered collection of notes on Cornish history, and a few 
more or less completed works. “This history of Constantine 
is the first of these works to be. published posthumously, 
apart from a volume of his -collected essays. The Royal 
Institution of Cornwall has been able to issue it at a cheap 
price, for it is a substantial volume, owing to the existence 
of a Memorial Fund partly for ‘this purpose. The book is 
a model of what a parish-history should be ; it is most thorough, 
based at every point upon documents in public or private 
hands, the whole picture made living and real by Charles 
Henderson’s genius for topography, his loving knowledge of 
every field and building and road, every feature in the Cornish 

landscape. . 
Many summer visitors to Cornwall’ must khoW the parish 


of Constantine, for you pass through it on the way to the 


Lizard and it lies beautifully placed upon the north bank ‘of 
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the Helford River. Part of it is high stony moorland sang 
it was here that stood the great Maen Rock, one of the chi 
sights in Cornwall until it was wantonly destroyed ig the 
last century. Really the Cornish are a lot of vandals {Roy 
here too stood the tallest menhir im the county, the only 
one comparable to the Breton megaliths, until, the ces 
before, it was cloven up by the farmer into twenty gate Posts, 
How interesting almost every Cornish parish must have been 
before these barbarians got to work! The rest of Constantine 
is good fertile land sloping down to those charming places 
upon the Helford River, Port Navas and Gweek. Here stand 
the old’ farms, some of the houses still containing Elizabethan 
work, details of gables and finials and mullioned windows 
delightfully sketched by the author. 

The chief of them is Merthen where lived the Reskymer; 
William Reskymer was gentleman of the Chamber to 
VIII, and there is a lovely Holbein portrait of him at Hampton 
Court. Charles Henderson has given us practically a history 
of the family, as well as of its well-known connexion, John 
Skewys, an able and influential lawyer in the service of Wolsey, 
and translator of Matthew Paris. Amongst a mass of his. 
torical information, there is a new reference to the Cornish 
language being still spoken by the squires in this parish in 
the reign of Elizabeth, it is interesting to note how many 
Bretons there were in the county up to the end of the sixteenth 








- century; and there is a great deal of material of the utmog 


importance for the study of Cornish place-names. 

The work of editing the manuscript has been satisfactorily 
performed by Canon Doble. But it would have been an 
advantage to have included a map of the parish. 

A. L. Rowse, 


PRACTICAL SOCIAL. CREDITS? 


Consumers’ Credits and Unemployment. By. J. E. Meade, 
(Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 53.) 


‘CONSUMERS’ credits have until lately—to quote Mr. Meade’s 
pteface—remained a close preserve Of the monetary cranks, 


They have not received due attention because they have been 
presentéd along with an A-}-B abracadabra “ about as helpful 
as a misprint.in the multiplication table ” and advocated as a 
permanent feature of the ecoriomic system; in which form 


__ only Social Crediteers doubt that they would have a disastrously 


inflationary effect. Mr. Meade, however, sees in their judicious 
Not, be it at 
once understood, against unemployment in the lump. “ Struc 
tural ” unemployment—the unemployment of derelict industries 
and areas—and “intermittent” unemployment—that arising 
through minor technical change, imperfections in recruiting, 
seasonal trade movements—are ruled out ; remedies for these 
are not Mr. Meade’s present concern. But the “ depression” 
unemployment, which at the bottom of a slump accounts for 
about half the total and at the top of the boom dwindles to 
nothing, is a monetary phenomenon demanding a monetary 
cure. 

This brief analysis precedes a discussion of the various 
remedies hitherto proposed, in all of which Mr. Meade sees 
one or more grave practical defect. Public works and “ deficit 
budgeting ” will act only slowly ; low interest 1a.es will stimu 
late recovery, but are insufficient to initiate it; high wages 
mean high costs. Consumers’ credits have none of these 
disadvantages. They are adaptable, rapid and direct in action, 
and, compensated in time of boom by equivalent taxation, 
have no inflationary result. 

Mr. Meade recognises the difficulties. Who should receive 
these payments ? His working compromise includes all those 
insured under the Contributory Pensions Scheme, their wives 
and dependants, and all Old Age Pensioners, Even so there 
are snags.. Those still employed during a slump—the majority, 
after all—will find their standards actually falling in better 
times. Mr. Meade envisages Government propaganda t 
concentrate the extra income on durable goods which can be 
enjoyed after the boom is Over; even, possibly, a restriction 
of the validity of the credits to-hire-purchase finance. 

Three points remain to be considered : methods of redemp- 
tion, banking problems and repercussions on foreign trade. 
All three offer difficulties, and to none can Mr. Meade offer 4 
wholly satisfactory solution. He cannot find an entirely equit- 
able compensatory tax ; an inflationary effect on bank deposits 
could only be avoided by the issue of special and aistinguishable 
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currency, supplemented by a close agreement between the 
Government and the bankers; the efiects on foreign trade 
would be such as to necessitate a freely fluctuating exchange. 
How far these demerits would outweigh the benefits of the 
scheme is a question less of economics than of politics. A 
Government with “‘ The City” on its side can do much to 
manipulate the movements of both long and short term capital 
without cumbrous machinery; with the Press as ally it can 
issue its special currency without popular objection ; while a 
Government opposed by Big Business, the City, the Banks and 
the Press would hardly be able to introduce such a plan at all. 
When one considers the alignment of these forces today, the 
prospects for Mr. Meade’s scheme appear rather dim. 
HONOR CROOME. 


A LOST HORIZON 


The Testament of a Victor:an Youth. By William Kent. (Heath 
Cranton. 10s. 6d.) 


HAVING read, some years since, Mr. Kent’s London for Shake- 
speare Lovers, I opened this book with pleasant anticipations, 
which have not been altogether disappointed. It gives, from 
first-hand memories, a really vivid picture of a certain kind of 
life as lived thirty years ago; it is, as Mr. Kent says, “a 
sample of young Nonconformity at the beginning of this 
century ”, and that is a subject wel! worth studying. 

Mr. Kent’s father was a Methodist, an attendant at Vauxhall 
Chapel, converted in the good o!d fashion at a definite moment 
and in a place where, fifty years later, he “‘ could have knelt ” ; 
and he never lost his belief or regretted his choice. His son 
was brought up to follow in his steps. For years he belonged 
to the “‘ Christian Endeavour ”’ movement, attended Mr. W. S. 
Caine’s famous mission at Wheatsheaf Hall, and took his 
share in all its multifarious activities. He was, I should 
gather, “‘ the rising hope” of Sunday-school superintendents 
and Bible-class leaders; and he was, certainly, one of that 
remarkable band known as “‘ sermon-tasters ” : for the number 
of preachers he heard and criticised is astonishing. 

Since then, he has completely lost his faith; and even 
the word “ agnostic ” he finds too mild to express his antagon- 
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ism to his former creed. Fortunately, however, he kept 
diary, and by its help he has attempted to recall his old fein 
and compare them with those he harbours now. 

Loss of belief is a common phenomenon enough; but it 
appears to me that it need not involve quite so much bj 
as Mr. Kent occasionally shows. The attitude of Renay 
to the submerged Breton church-bells which he could 
hear chiming is surely more pleasant than that of 
Butler; and there is more of Butler than of Renan in tig 
book. Even if Mr. Kent disliked the ‘‘ Corybantie ‘tone 
of some of the preachers he heard, and the Sentimentality gf 
the hymns he sang, he might have shown more gtatitude ‘for 
the intellectual help which the meetings gave him. It wag at 
the Wheatsheaf that he learnt to speak in public, to argue, to 
write papers himself and to discuss those of others. I do not 
think that without this informal but very effective education 
he would have been able to produce his books on Shakespeare 
and Dickens, or to have lent the present work the Gissing. 
like impressiveness which is its outstanding quality. 

E. E. Ketwert, 


KENYA WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


British Policy in Kenya Colony. By Marjorie Ruth Dilley, 
(Nelson. 12s. 6d.) 
AT last we have a history of political issues in Kenya free from 
the rancour that neither apologists for the settlers nor champions 
of the natives seem able to lay aside in the embittered atmo. 
sphere of that land of controversy. Dr. Dilley traces the story 
of the various struggles, of Europeans against Indians, of colon. 
ists against Downing Street, of ‘“‘ paramountcy of native inter. 
ests ” versus the White Man’s Country as an ideal of policy, 
letting each side speak for itself. If the reader is left witha 
somewhat depressing view of Kenya’s development and no 
strong feeling of sympathy for the settler’s point of view, this 
cannot be ascribed to special pleading or selective presentation, 

The struggles of the Indian community for equal status with 
the Europeans, and of the Europeans for an unofficial majority 
in the Legislative Council, were fought out in the full glare of 
White Papers and Royal Commissions, and the sections of the 
book which deal with them can add little to what is generally 
known to the British public. But the developments since the 
settlers shifted the line of attack from the question of represen- 
tation to that of control of finances within the existing constitu- 
tion have not received the same publicity. In 1929 the Hilton 
Young Commission had already observed that the unofficial 
community exercised an influence over policy considerably 
greater than would be inferred from their constitutional posi- 
tion; Dr. Dilley traces the extension of this influence through 
the creation and activities of the Standing Finance Committee 
of the Legislature, and follows in detail the second successful 
rejection of an income tax introduced on the instructions of the 
Secretary of State. The latest move, when “‘ the principle ofa 
light income tax” was accepted in return for more effective 
representation on the Executive Council and an assurance that 
the non-native community will not be asked to pay for the 
expansion of native welfare services, is too recent for mention 
in the book 

The collection of attempts to define the meaning of trusteeship 
is instructive ; even more so is the effect in juxtaposition of the 
successive pronouncements on “‘ paramountcy ”’ and the “ dual 
policy.” Their history as Dr. Dilley traces it leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that the second is a denial and not an interpre- 
tation of the first; and she makes the point, too often neglected, 
that the “ dual” policy as a principle of development simply 
burkes the issue of the future of the Indian community. 

The sections on administrative policy with regard to land, 
labour and taxation, documented at every point from official 
sources, confirm the criticisms that other writers have supported 
by more impressionist pictures. The history of the labour 
problem, however, is not taken beyond 1927, and the writet 
does not seem aware that the economic situation in the native 
reserves is now such as to make pressure on the native populs 
tion to seek employment superfluous. 

British readers will boggle at the frequent use of the word 
“* Secretary ” for “‘ Secretary of State” ; and those to whom the 
subject is new will feel the lack of a map to illustrate the chaptet 
on land policy. But despite these slight blemishes the book is the 
best study of policy in Kenya that has so far appeared. 

L. P. Mar 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Fruit in Season. 
Dream of Freedom. By 
Company. 8s. 6d.) 
Seven Against Reeves. 

7s. 6d.) 


By Anthony Thorne. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
. C. Philtine. (Appleton-Century 


By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann. 


The Winsome Wench. By Thomas Burke. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
The Youngest Disciple. ByEdwardThompson. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
EAcH of these five novels is written with a different aim and 
in a different mood. Roughly speaking, they represent 
romance, psychology, satire, history and religion, though 
when I call Mr. Thorne romantic, perhaps I mean only that 
he writes with charm and has a sense of beauty. Fruit in 
Season is the story of the four Dyneleys—Catharine, Glen, 
Douce and William—and of the old house, Runeham Hall, 
at Steeple Goring. The novel is constructed in two parts, 
separated by an intermezzo during which for seventeen years 
the house remains empty. The first part gives the summer 
holidays of the Dyneley children in 1920; in the second they 
return, grown-up, to spend a fortnight together at their old 
home: then the curtain drops. 

It will be clear from this that at any rate the conception 
of the book is poetic. The house and gardens play their 
silent parts—gay in the beginning, sad at the end. ‘For the 
return to them is merely an experiment—Catharine’s experiment 
—and one guesses that it will not be repeated. It is not success- 
ful: perhaps no attempt to return to the past ever is. The 
happiness of childhood cannot be recaptured, since it was a 
part of childhood itself, and changes with the changing mind 
and body. In those days the present seemed eternal, and 
friendship and affection had not been supplanted by the 
dubious substitute of passion : 

“ J’étais libre et vivais content et sans amour, 
L’innocente beauté des jardins et du jour 
Allait faire 4 jamais le charme de ma vie.” 
La Fontaine wrote those lines nearly 300 years ago, but the 
feeling they express, the desire behind them, the home- 
sickness and the sense of exile, are reborn in a certain type of 
temperament with each generation. 

Not that Catharine is a dreamer. She is practical, she 
has her job in London, and knows she can only afford to 
reopen the house for this one fortnight. She invites her 
brothers and sister and they come—Glen bringing with him 
a bored and sophisticated wife, the daughter of a millionaire, 
Douce her husband Robert, an unsuccessful musician, William, 
the youngest, is still unmarried, bux time has not improved 
William, and even in this brief visit he finds the opportunity 
to commit an act of singular baseness. Nor is this all, for to 
Catharine herself a tragedy happens: she is thirty and falls 
in love with a boy of twenty who has come down from Cam- 
bridge. She realises that it is hopeless, but cannot help 
confiding in Glen, who gives her the only. consolation he can 
find: ‘‘ Catharine, in the end we’re most of us alone.” It is 
true: it is obvious that his own marriage has been a failure 
and that to escape from loneliness he drinks too much. His 
wife has a lover—her chauffeur—and perhaps more out of 
boredom than anything else she announces this to the assembled 
family, and so brings Catharine’s experiment to a climax. 
Possibly it is not so disastrous as it sounds, for it leaves Catharine 
and Glen free to return to London together, where they may 
patch up their lives, and though an outline of the plot accen- 
tuates its darker side, actually the story contains a just pro- 
portion of happiness and unhappiness, the early years are 
irradiated by sunshine, and there is always the beauty of place. 
The governess who looks after the children in the beginning, 
and later marries, plays an important part. It is she who 
marks the flight of time and the progress of change when, in 
the intermezzo, she wanders through the deserted gardens. 
She is wandering there again, musing on the past and looking 
at the four fir-trees, planted on their birthdays by their father 
for his four children, when the scene closes in. 

In Dream of Freedom the nature of the subject precludes 
charm. From start to finish the book is a psychological study, 
and essentially the study of a single character, Rudolph 
Schilder, a Viennese physician, professor of medicine in a 
New York medical college. This Schiilder is brilliant in 
his own line, but temperamentally he is so self-conscious, 
irritable, and suspicious, that it is surprising we should feel 
the least sympathy with him. Nevertheless we do. His 


=A 





unhappiness is none the less real because it is almost ens 
the creation of his own tormented spirit which, while Jon»: 
intensely for affection, makes it impossible for him to 
friend. He falls in love with the wife of one of his pati 
risks his whole career in pursuing that love, and no 
is it returned than he himself fails and the dreamed happi 
vanishes in misery and doubt. These agonies of dig, 
of bitterness and despair, come through; the whole bink 
reflects a state of mind from which there is no escape, Y 
beneath it we feel that there was.a capacity for someth 
very different could it have found freedom, had it NOt bey 
poisoned by- a fatal morbidity of temper, an exasperay 
sensitiveness that creates the illusion of slights and enn 
where none exist. Schiilder is not a pleasant person, by 
the novel is a genuine achievement: the portrait lives, t 
man is there in his surroundings, and the tragedy, since; 
springs directly out of his warped and jealous nature, ; 
inevitable. 

Mr. Aldington’s Seven Against Reeves fails, I think, for ty 
reasons: the satire is exaggerated and the book is too long, 
I found the first chapters amusing, but my amusement wan 
as the thing continued, always on the same note. Ree 
himself, the astute little business man, is a likeable figuy 
but nearly all the other portraits are caricatures. His wi 
is a fool andasnob. Her one ambition is to know the “ right" 
people, and she drags her reluctant husband after her, By 
the “‘ right” people prove expensive, and after all they m 
not ‘really ‘‘ right,’ merely shams and sharks, pseudo-inte. 
lectuals, pseudo-artists. In real life Reeves would not hip 
been taken in by them for a moment; his education my 
have been defective, but his mind is remarkably alert, aj 
his character firm, downright, and honest. Had these peopk 
been genuine they would have impressed him, for he is intel 
gent, knows his own limitations, and is anxious to acquir 
knowledge. Hence his struggles with a book on relativity, 
He does siot understand it, but the thoughts it inspires i 
him are far from foolish. In the end, of course, he puts his 
foot down, but not until a great deal of money has been spent, 
all the puppets have been set dancing, and invention j 
exhausted. A comedy-farce, Mr. Aldington calls it, and] 
leave it at that. But one can see how with a little more subtley 
it might have been made more entertaining, and a great ded 
more convincing. 

Mr. Thomas Burke has always been fond of inns, and nov 
he has written a novel about one. The Winsome Went 
is a good deal more than a background for the Woden family: 
the management of the inn itself, and its changing fortum 
under three generations of Wodens, form the real subjet 
of the tale. In 1825 the Winsome Wench had reached th 
height of its prosperity as a great coaching inn; then fin 
the railways began to hit it, and later the omnibuses, and th 
coming of the. great hotels. It might still have survive, 
however, had Lucian Woden been the equal of his fat 
and grandfather. But Lucian—an incredible figure, it mu 
be confessed, with his dandyism, his Elizabethan oaths, ail 
bookishness—takes mo interest in the business. Finulj 
he sells the property, and on Mafeking Night, 1900, whe 
the entire staff has gone out to join in the celebrations, i 
sets fire to it, allowing himself to be destroyed in the flams. 
This is not among Mr. Burke’s best books. It is readabl 
because of the pictures of the inn—particularly in the ol 
coaching days—but as a family history it is scrappy and pt 
functory. The earlier Wodens are uninteresting, while i 
introduction of Lucian in the last chapters merely product 
an effect of melodrama. 

Like Mr. Burke, Mr. Thompson, I think, would hut 
produced a better book had he not cast it in the form of ficti 
To try to make a novel out of the character and teaching d 
Buddha seems, on the face of it, a thankless task. Of 
remembers Kim and his lama, and the warm glow of humat 
sympathy and affection that made of their story a livim 
significant and lovely thing. Mr. Thompson expount 
Buddha’s doctrine clearly and intelligently ; but he is presenti 
a saint who has passed beyond the reach of human emotiots 
therefore the relations between master and disciple remain ati 
cold, and lifeless. On the other hand, the book should intert 
those who wish to learn something of a great religion. 
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1) YOU KNOW HOW 
INIMALS ARE TRAINED ? 


beri: * 


RUELTY is inevitable in the training of performing 
animals, as shown by the evidence to the Select 
Committee (1921/22) on performing animals. 


One witness said: “ No training of a wild Animal 
is possible by kindness, you have to break its 
spirit.” (See No. 446 Blue Book, 1921.) 


THE POLITICAL SECTION of OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ 
LEAGUE is supporting 


THE PERFORMING ANIMALS (REGULATION) BILL 


which is now before the House of Commons, 
and is endeavouring to persuade every 
Member of Parliament to consider the whole 
aspect before taking sides. 


A donor, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
has promised to give 


£50 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best letters written to :— 
1. YOUR MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
2. YOUR CLERGYMAN 


emphasising the value of the Bill. THE 
BISHOP OF THE ISLE OF ELY has graciously 
consented to judge the letters for the 
‘Clergy.’ Call or send a postcard for full - 
details of this interesting competition to :— 


THE POLITICAL SECTION, 
OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE, 
156 Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, London, S.W.1, 


who will gladly supply you with the fullest information to enable you 
to write these letters and WIN A PRIZE. 


A GRAMOPHONE RECORD 


Owing to public demand, a two-sided Gramophone Record of an 
address by Mrs. Pinto-Leite, the Chairman of the Political Section, 
has been prepared and is available—free and post free—to bona fide 
applicants. USE THIS GRAMOPHONE RECORD in helping us to for- 
ward the work of THE PERFORMING ANIMALS (REGULATION) BILL 
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an in 


writing 
on shoes 
says: 


“Perfect health depends 
quite considerably on 
perfect foot comfort. 


‘“* The damage done by badly fitted shoes was brought 
home to me by numberless cases of foot deformation. 


**Such things are disgraceful in an intelligent com- 
munity, and a bar to the physical progress of the 
The mind and the body alike are strongly 
influenced by comfort or discomfort — especially 
where one’s feet are concerned. 


‘If I can persuade the whole world to wear the shoes 
I have personally designed for perfect foot comfort, 
I shall feel it is one of the best services | have ever 
rendered humanity.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women 


are obtainable from fitting agents in most 
large towns. 


No. 710. A _ shoe 
for af‘ernoon wear, 
in black and brown 


kid. 


No. 602. A man’s 
shoe for everyday 
wear. 


Write for Interesting Booklet 


which tells the story of how Sir Herbert found the 
ideal shoe. 


NORVIC SHOE Co. Ltd. 
Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


‘Sir Herbert Barker 
hoes For women 


For Men : 
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THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


Tue Fortnightly alone has been able to deal with the resignation 
of Mr. Eden, which the editor in the opening article regards 
as the work of ‘‘ panicky circles who have no grasp whatsoever 
of the fundamentals of Europe’s situation ” and have “‘ traded 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s innocence” to press for approaches 
first to Herr Hitler and then to Signor Mussolini. Mr. Henry 
Buckley, writing on “‘ Inside Spain,” suggests that the Govern- 
ment is less disturbed by political quarrels and organising 
more efficiently for the war. Air Commander L. E. O. Charlton 
deals frankly with “The Mischief in the Mediterranean ” 
where, he thinks, Italy’s power is under-rated. Professor 
J. B. Condliffe finds little that is helpful in M. van Zeeland’s 
report because goodwill is lacking. By way of relief from these 
stern themes, Miss Helen Simpson’s “‘ Mighty Noble Eating ” 
at one of Pepys’s dinners is welcome for its details and its wit. 

The Round Table gives prominence to “ The Air and the 
Citizen.”” ‘The menace from the air is thought to be so grave 
that “nothing less’ than universal national enrolment, with 
compulsory training or service for those whose appointed duties 
in an emergency require it, is adequate to the problem.” 
“‘There is no such thing as a private citizen in totalitarian 
warfare.”’ Another. article, however, on “ The Bombing 
Menace and the Way Out,” suggests that bilateral agreements 
might be made between powerful States to restrict or prohibit 
air attacks. Under the head of “‘ Politics and Currencies ” the 
finances of the five leading Powers are surveyed in relation to 
armaments; the competition, it is suggested, bears more 
severely on the free countries which have to maintain a high 
standard of living than on the countries where dictators compel 
their subjects to accept low wages and go short. 

The Nineteenth Century gives first place to two articles on 
“The Jewish Might in Europe,” by Mr. Norman Bentwich, 
who surveys the whole field, and by Mr. Israel Cohen who 
deals with the Rumanian persecution. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
denounces “‘ The Indian Congress Claim for Independence.” 
Dr. A. J. Macdonald, writing on ‘‘ Church and State in 
Germany,” urges that Herr Hitler’s treatment of the Evan- 
gelicals has been misunderstood and that Herr Kerrl is really 
trying to help the Church. Mr. D. S. MacColl presents a 
strangely severe indictment of the policy of the Courtauld 
Institute, and of Lord Lee and Sir Robert Witt in particular. 

In the Contemporary Lord Olivier, formerly Governor of 
Jamaica, has an instructive article on “‘ The Scandal of West 
Indian Labour Conditions.” The wages of agricultural 
labour are, he says, “‘deplorably low” and ‘‘ almost the 
whole of the wage-earning population is under-nourished,” 
but the Colonial Office has for years ignored these facts. 
** Arminius,” ‘writing on ‘‘ The Reichswehr and the Nazis,” 
holds that ‘‘ the last brake on the foreign policy of Germany 
has been removed*’ now that the General Staff has been 
tamed by Herr Hitler. Mr. Hugh A. Law discusses ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Irish Negotiations ” none too hopefully. 

In the National Sir Cecil Clementi explains ‘‘ Hong-kong’s 
Vital Problem,”’ which is to change the hundred years’ lease 
of the New Territory round Kowloon on the mainland -into a 
freehold as it is essential to the welfare and safety of the port. 
Mr. William Teeling describes the labour camps that he has 
seen here and abroad, and suggests that our unemployed 
youths might well be helped to go for short periods to the 
Dominions, where some of them might be glad to settle. 

The first number of Irish Historical Studies, a quarterly 
published in Dublin, deserves notice not merely for its 
scholarly contents but also because it is ‘‘ the joint journal ” 
of the Irish Historical Society and the Ulster’ Society for 
Irish Historical Studies and is subsidised by the three Irish 
Universities. Such co-operation between the North and the 
South in historical research, as in football, is welcome. 

Blackwood’s ranges as usual over the Empire and the Seven 
Seas, from Nova-Scotia to Port Blair in the Andamans, and 
includes the chase of a kite-balloon by a destroyer in heavy 
weather and an extemporised fox-hunt in Southern India. 

Chambers’s Journal contains besides fiction articles on many 
themes. Mr. J. Carmichael Johns describes the development 
of animated cartoons by Mr. Disney. Dampier’s trials when 
he was wrecked on Ascension Island are recalled by Mr. 
Lionel Bartlett, while Miss Elaine Bickerstaffe gives a lively 
account of the brown and white pelicans. 





Photography 
WHY. FILMS GO WRONG 


By W. R. AYLING 


IT sometimes happens that certain pictures on a roll of film show 
quite good detail in parts but almost clear celluloid jn Others, 
This is especially noticeable in pictures taken during condi 
tions of strong sunlight. The shadows are just blank and 
transparent on the film, whilst the well-lighted parts show 
detail. This is the result of under-exposure. An old Photo. 
graphic adage says : ‘“‘ Expose for the shadows and the high 
lights will take care of themselves.” In common with many 
of the old sayings, this may be followed literally with reason. 
ably certain success. Portrait-painters, and in later years 
portrait-photographers, have followed a technique which hy 
subdued the shadowed side of the face until it almost merges 
with the dark background. If this is the effect desired, there 
is much that can be done to produce it, but most amateur 
photographers require sharp and well-defined pictures, even 
in the dark areas. If there are, therefore, figures in the fore 
ground and detail is required in the shadows, double or treble 
the exposure, particularly when the line of demarcation between 
light and shade is well-defined. The well-exposed parts of 
the negative will then be dense, but with detail, whilst the 
shadows will be fairly clear, but also with plenty of detail, 4 
print from a negative of this type will be better than one 
from a negative with parts which show absolutely nothing. 


Films may be divided into two classes, orthochromatic ot 
sensitive to a limited range of colours, and panchromatic of 
having a much wider range of sensitivity. During the winter 
months it is advisable to ask for panchromatic film because it 
is much more sensitive to the yellow and red end of the spectrum, 
The light during the winter in Great Britain is strongly tinged 
with red and yellow, and panchromatic film is therefore able tg 
render detail with less exposure than is orthochromatic. Filmy 
also vary in speed, as between one type and another, and the 
amateur who desires to photograph in winter should choose 4 
fast film. Kodak S.S. film; Agfa 1.S.S.; Selo Hypersensi 
tive ; and a few others will yield good results where a slowe 
film will fail completely. These are all fully panchromatic 
and will render colours in their correct tones in monochrome. 


One very common photographic fault results in a “ fuzzy" 
picture. If the entire surface is ‘‘ fuzzy,” it is almost certainly 
caused by camera shake, or slight movement during the ‘time 
that the shutter is open. The lens actually attempts to record 
a series of impressions of the object being ‘‘ snapped ”’ and 
fails to do so because each sharp impression, during the 
movement of the camera, allows insufficient time to darken 
the film enough to be noticed. Consequently one sees only a 
blurred impression instead of a number of sharp ones. The 
remedy is obvious. 

As the average person cannot hold a camera steady for 
longer than 1/2oth of a second (and many fail on only 1/4oth) 
some sort of anchorage must be utilised. Small tripods are 
now sold which will really slip into the jacket-pocket. I have 
one before me which weighs only a few ounces and yet can 
be extended to some 44 inches above the ground. When closed 
and used on the table top, for indoor exposures, the camera 
is but seven inches above the table top. Another useful device 
takes the form of a screw or spring clamp, part of which isa 
ball-and-socket joint. In use this clamp is attached to a chait 
back, tree trunk, part of a car or indeed any rigid object not 
likely to transmit tremors to the camera itself. The ball-and: 
socket attachment enables the user to adjust the camera 
the level position, irrespective of the actual position of the 
clamp or of the object to which it is affixed. These gadgets 
weigh about four ounces and are a little larger than a bot 
of safety matches. Once the camera is so fixed in position 
exposures of anything up to half an hour or more can bt 
attempted with confidence. 

When using a tripod or the type of clamp described, @ 
cable release should be used to fire the shutter, otherwise 
vibration: will be introduced through the hand to the camer. 
All but the very cheapest form of box-cameras have provisioa 
for a release of this type. 

Another cause of “‘ fuzziness ” is the image wrongly focussed, 
the camera setting for distance being either too near or 1 
distant, but I will deal with that next month. 
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What is this 
Candid 
Photography ? 


they call it, rather 
in America. 


—as 

misleadingly, 
We cannot afford the advertising space to do justice here 
to.the answer to our question. Instead, we suggest you 
allow us to send you a selection of our literature, in 
which the whole subject is covered in a most seductive 
fashion. 
We are Great Britain’s leading LEICA firm, and the only 
people selling exclusively Miniature Cameras and develop- 
ing solely miniature films. 

THE MINIATURE 


R. G. LEWES, of Sed‘iisr, 
202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: HOLborn 4780. 
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"Your grand old Remedy for. 


CONSTIPATION 


never fails,” writes Mrs. R. “It has been our 
family standby for nearly 60 years.” 


TAMAR INDIEN Brand is just as effective 
for biliousness, loss of appetite, headache, 
hemorrhoids, gastric and intestinal troubles, etc. 
Safe for children. Non-habit-forming. In lozenge 
form. 3/- per box. Of Chemists and Stores or 
—TAMAR INDIEN, 59 Soutiswark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 
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66,354 persons in Great Britain 
died from Cancer last year— 
five more a day than the year 
before—and Cancer increased 
its hold as the second principal 
cause of death! 

These facts are deplorable in a 
civilisation which has already 
succeeded largely in mastering 
that scourge of human life, 
tuberculosis. What can be 
done? 

Simply this. The Royal Cancer 
Hospital has spent thousands 
of pounds in research and has 
improved the methods of treat- 
ment which restore sufferers to 
health. Its hopes of finding a 
remedy are now at their highest. 
But money must be found at 
once to continue this work and 
bring it to the highest pitch of 
success. YOU can help by 
sending your donation now to 
the Treasurer. Please do not 
delay. 


The Royal 


ancer 
Hospital 


(FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


TRANSGRESSOR IN THE 


TROPICS 
By Negley Farson 

Mr. Farson remains as entertaining 
and impetuous as ever. Transgressor in 
the Tropics (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) is not 
such a mouthful as its famous prede- 
cessor for the reason that Mr. Farson 
does less, sees less and has consequently 
less to talk about—only a year’s activities 
on the South American continent instead 
of the gleanings of half a lifetime. But 
those who were entertained by the richer 
mixture of the first book will find this 
equally irresistible, and those who 
wondered faintly whether this sort of 
shock-tactics journalism, skimming on 
wings of irresponsibility, is the best 
thing in the world for the health of 
international relations (and many will 
be in both classes) will continue to 
wonder here. But the vivid play of 
character and incident and the zest of 
Mr. Farson’s energy and curiosity (this, 
despite its drive, all too easily satiable) 
are entirely disarming ; and this parade 
of South American life—a life which 


embraces Anglican bishops, sailor’s dives, ° 


angling in the high Andes, ranching in 
the foothills, the misery of Indians and 
the triumph of half-castes, rounded off 
by a series of dictators (personally inter- 
viewed, of course) of all complexions, 
political and physical—provides as 
colourful and breathless an armchair 
excursion as anyone could wish. 


THE VARIETIES OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


By William James 


The publication of this famous book 
(Longmans, §s.) at a low price and in 
compact form deserves every commenda- 
tion. The Gifford lectures of which 
they were composed were delivered in 


Edinburgh in 1901-1902, and _ they 
remain. masterpieces of description, 
analysis and literary expression. To 
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OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 


Allenburys Diet is as easy 
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read such a chapter as The Sick Soul is 
to enjoy at once the pleasures of a scien- 
tific treatise and of a great novel ; indeed 
it is difficult to decide whether these 
lectures should be rated highest as in- 
struction or as entertainment. Most of 
all, perhaps, it is impossible to miss 
their profoundly sceptical tendency, 
despite their author’s protests. Their 
method tends both to reduce all religious 
experiences to an equal value and by 
offering a naturalistic explanation makes 
any other superfluous, if not inadmis- 
sible. The inevitable seque! to the 
Varieties of Religious Experience is The 
End of an Illusion. And the lectures 
remain curiously topical. In an age to 
which the spirit of Nonconformity and 
sectarianism is unsympathetic and there- 
fore little understood, the illustrations 
James drew from them seem curiously 
vivid, violent and significant; it is 
interesting, above all, to see the same 
phenomena repeated in modern exam- 
ples of ‘“‘ conversion” to a_ political 
creed, and in this may be found evidence 
of the permanent significance of the pro- 
cesses James examined. This is a book 
that can safely be recommended to 
everyone ; those who have not read it, 
should, and those who have cannot fail 
to increase their pleasure and their 
knowledge in reading it again. 


JOHN MELLY OF ETHIOPIA 


Edited by Kathleen Nelson and 
Alan Sullivan 


John Melly has claims to public 
interest because of his magnificent work 
during the Italo-Abyssinian war as 
leader of the British Ambulance Service 
in Ethiopia. It is a great pity, therefore, 
that so much of this book (Faber and 
Faber, 8s. 6d.) should be concerned 
with the everyday activities and 
emotions of a character which, in the 
events of everyday life, was not really 
remarkable. After serving two years in 
the war Melly studied medicine at 
Oxford, Barts. and Michigan University. 
In July, 1934, he went out to Ethiopia to 
found a missionary hospital which, 
however, political intrigue and the 
threatened outbreak of hostilities pre- 
vented him from achieving. When war 
became imminent he returned to Eng- 
land and, after many difficulties, organ- 
ised the B.A.S.E., the first unit of which 
he himself took out in November, 1935. 
Six months later Melly met his tragic 
death at the hands of an Abyssinian 
rioter in Addis Ababa, just before the 
Italian occupation of the city. If the 
fantastic difficulties of organising a con- 
stantly moving ambulance service in the 
wilds of the Abyssinian country cannot be 
imagined, the description in this book will 
certainly amaze and instruct. There are 
also some illuminating details about the 
Italian use of gas and the bombing of 
various red-cross units by Italian air- 
men—referring to the bombing of his 
own unit Melly observes: ‘‘ There is no 
possible question of doubt as to the 
absolute deliberation of the attack.” 
On the whole, however, this book fails 
to do justice to much interesting material. 


"WARE SHERMAN 


This delightful little book (University 
of California Press: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 7s.) consists of a journal 
kept by one Joseph LeConte, a Professor 


’ during the winter of 1864-1865, LeConte 





SSS 
of Chemistry of Columbia University, 
~9) 






was a scientist of considerable emin 

and acted as a consultant to the Con. 
federate Government in connexion With 
the supply of nitre. But in December 
1864, he left Columbia in order 
attempt to rescue his family from thei 
plantation in Georgia, which was threg, 
ened by Sherman’s ravaging army, He 
landed right in the midst of the Yanke. 
invaders, and it was only after repeate 





failures, narrow escapes, and great 

hardships and fatigues that he and hi s= 
party got away. They had hard No. 5, 
returned to Columbia before that, to a 
was attacked by Sherman, and the aoe 


Professor was once again put to flight, 
During most of February he was jg 
hiding in the open country, while 
Columbia was seized and burned. By 
he bore all his dangers and sufferings 
with the greatest humour and courage, 
His journal shows him as an extremely 
intelligent and tolerant observer, |t 
shows, too, how to a Southern gentleman 
of culture and wide views, loved by his 
slaves and helped by them against their 
self-appointed liberators, the Yankees 
appeared as simple barbarians, invading 
and destroying his country with no 
more justice than the armies of Com. 
wallis or Howe a century before. The 
present edition is prefaced by a charming 
reminiscence by the Professor’s daughter, 
but it shows some lack of imagination 
that it should have been published 
without a map. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE 
GARDEN 


By E. H. Wilson 


The name of E. H. Wilson stands very 
high in the list of great nineteenth 
century gardeners. Wilson was, how- 
ever, as the index to this volume 
(Williams and Norgate. 15s.) shows, 
something more than a mere gardener, 
Lecturer at Kew, assistant at the 
Imperial Institute, Keeper of the Arnold 
Arboretum, he was also a highly success- 
ful explorer. First commissioned by 
Messrs. Veitch to go to China in 1899, 
he made in that and subsequent expedi- 
tions many rich discoveries, among them 
Davidia involucrata (hopelessly mis- 
spelt on the wrapper of this book), the 
fascinating story of which he relates here. 
But only figures, perhaps, can give 3 
true idea of Wilson’s achievement : his 
contributions to the herbariums of the 
world number over 16,000; over 3 
thousand plants which he introduced 
were previously unknown to cultivation; 
over sixty Chinese species bear his name. 
The twelve-page index to this book is 
itself encyclopaedic. Lilies, coton- 
easters, berberids, magnolias, loniceras, 
roses and viburnums, almost all out of 
the common, are here reviewed 
dozens. The writing is good without 
being distinguished, authoritative, quilt 
without nonsense. There are chaptefs, 
full of information, on flowering trees 
and shrubs, conifers, Chinese trees aii 
shrubs, Japanese cherries and A:iate 
crabs, rhododendrons, lilacs, and Llies. 
The last is meaty and revolutionary 4 
should, coming from the man who 
covered the now famous Regale, catty 
great weight. As a work of practicd 
as well as aesthetic value Aristocrats ¢ 
the Garden is, in fact, first class. 4 
pity of it is that it should be Wilsoms 








memorial; hz was killed in a mow 
accident in 1930. 





